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and Toast Racks superseded 


The — Rack” has eaipanael the old-time toast rack. 













For years, toast was regarded as a slimming food. granular quality ensures thorough mastication, quicker 
Despite contrary ey ideas people wrongly held to the digestion “t above all, aids healthy elimination. 
unscientific tradition that fattening bread could be Doctors and dentists recommend “ Ryvita ’—and cat it. 
transformed, as if by magic, into a reducing food, Their enthusiasm led to the astonishing success which 
, + ] 4 . +> ; . . . . - +* 
merely by toasting it. has now—despite envious imitators—firmly established 
Naturally, this did not happen. Toast is only white “The Ryvita Crispbread Habit” throughout our country. 
bread with a little of its water dried away. True, it very morning place the “ Ryvita Rack ” on your break- 
fattens less than bread fattens, but still toast does fatten. fast table. With butter and inarmalade, you will find 
So toast, and the toast rack—“ those two imposters” “ Ryvita” unbelievably better and more delicious than 
—have passed. In their place have come “ Ryviia old-time toast 
Crispbread ” and the “ Ryvita Rack.” Send a postcard for generous FREE Sample to the Ryvita 
cc op . - ; rats " . Company, 361 Ryvita House, 96 Southwark Street, London, 
? Ayvita M “or ela You | it and Keeps Y fa Slim because it S.E. 1. Sold by all good | grocers and stores at 1/6 per 
is devoid of blood-burdening, lat-iorming elements. Its (40-50 slice) 1- Ib. cartons 3-lb., 10d. 
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Cultivate Your 
Artistic Ability 
There is Joy and Profit in Creative Art 


AKE the “ Jghn Hassall Way "of learning to draw. 
In your own home, follbw this fascinating [eisure-' 
time parsuit which enables all whe have a natural 

fmclination towards Art—young and old—speedily to sketch for 

acquire a gratifying and hizhly profitable skill in the iree eriticisn. 
use of pencil, pen and brush. : 

By the ~ Join Hassall Way,” men and women in all parts of the world have 
entered upon a remunerative career in commercia! art, while countless cthers have 
found it the means to a lastingly pleasurable pastime for their leisure hours. 

Consider the intense satisfaction of regarding a really fine work from your own 
pen cr brush. This is the Jey of Creative Art—and it can be yours! It you have 


the desire to draw, do not hold your ambitions in check; opportunity here and 
new awaits you. 


this 


Send a copy of the accompanying sketch (or a specimen of your eriginal work), 
and you will receive, without charge or obligation :— 


1. An expert and quite candid criticism of your work. 
2. A handsome BROCHURE giving graphic details of the John Hassall Posial 
Course; what it is, what it has done, and what it will do for you. 


The John Hassall Correspondence Art School, Dept. H9/3, St. Albans. 
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Royal Mail Service to 


| SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


NEW YEAR TOUR 
TO SOUTH AFRICA 


at reduced return fares. 








| 


Write to: | 





UNION-CASTLE LINE. 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 




















| A Layman’s Job 


The General Committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society consists entirely of laymen. There 
are thirty-six, of whom fifteen are members of 
the Church of England, fifteen are members of 
the Free Churches, and six are members of 


Reformed Communions in various parts of the 
world. 


To these laymen is committed the sacred task 
of administering the funds, raised for the trans- 
lation, publication and distribution of the Holy 


Scriptures among the nations and races of the 
world. 


The Society owes an incalculable debt to the 
clergy and ministers of the Churches; but for 
the funds, the laymen made responsible for 
administration must look mainly to the practical 


sympathy of their fellow-laymen of every 
Christian Communion. 


An income of £450,000 per annum is sorely 
needed to meet actual demands. 


Contributions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 

























Sw: et-smoaking Pipe, bright-glowing Stove, 
Companion still of my Retreat, 

Thou dost my gloomy Thoughts remove, 
And purge my Brain with gentle Heat. 


From the French 


The Supreme Jobacco 
NOW ALSO IN 20. POSKET TINS AT 2/8 


GB.92 





BEB \ssved by The leperia! Tobscco Compeny (of Great Britain and Ireland) 











HE memory of one of the 
world’s great women is being 
commemorated and perpetuated 





through the Josephine Butler 
Memorial Fund. You are 


earnestly asked to help. 
Gifts to, and full information from, 
TH 


THE BARONESS RAVENSDALE, 
3 Deanery Street, Park Lane, London, W.1 


JOSEPHINE BUTLER 


£40.000 APPEAL 








MAKE A CHILD HAPPY 


by sending to Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., 

Old Town Hall, Kennington, London, 

S.E. 11 (Cheques crossed Barclays and 

payable Waiis & Strays), a gift to help 

one of the present family of over 4,600 

children, many cripples and_ babies, 
now in the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 
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IN MEMORIA M: JOHN] ARCHAOLOGICAL AND TOPO. 
MURRAY IV. 


on SMPRESS ) 
rwo EMP anes Seth 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 
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- COL. JTouN D.Li ; . ” 

= NEW ELOPMENTS IN|A DIPLOMAT’S DIARY. y 

: NEW eer ATIONS — BE the Rr. Hox, Six Hernewt § 
5 TWEEN THE PAPACY Maxwi P25, s 
- AND THE STATE. y | EDUC ATION IN INDIA. By & 
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IN. AND NEAR ROME. 
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PYJAMAS & SOFT COLLARS 


Als L. this season's newest and most 

legant plain colours and : tripe designs 
are available in “LUVISCA™ SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS Daily 
good dress and nightly good comfort are 
efits conferred by this well- 
of men’s wear. 














5/- 


The Ir 
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to provide re maintain the whole Life- — Service. 
os ONE IN A MILLION. 3 
OVER 61,700 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boat in 
THE EARI O! HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHER, M.A, 


Honorary Tr« 


ROYAL NATIG NAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


EACH YEAR 


we need 1,000,000 contributions 
e ; ro Ss 5/- 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


d your § 


upporte 


your Will? 


r¢ Secretary 
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axation is LOW 
in South Africa 


OR married men in South Africa, Income yyy ise to the Sccrt 
Tax is 1/- in the pound for incomes over tary, Dept. 13, for 


£400. That tells its own story. You can make « The Setticr’s Guide, 


| more money in South Africa. Land is cheap gy guthoritative bool 


and fertile, labour is plentiful, and the climate containing important 
is splendid. 

There is opportunity in South Africa, particu- 
larly fer farmers and young men who, with a 


information, 


little capital, want to make good. And the 1820 MEMORIAL 


1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association—a patriotic 
non-profit-making body—will help you with SETTLERS ASSOCH, 


expert and unbiassed advice on all South 199 PICCADILLY 


African subjects. Training is provided and, in 


certain cases, loans. All your questions can LONDON W.'? 


be answered. 





ROBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON St. WL) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


CURTAINS & CARPETS 


DECORATIONS 

















Visi 
“JAMAICA 
THE TROPIC ISLAND OF YOUR DREAMS’ 
ER CLIMATE, 
Glorious Cruises—Calm Seas—Good 
Hotels — Bathing — Fishing — Motoring. 


Apply 


Tourist Trade Development Board, Jamaica, 








or 


MAJOR W. T. BLAKE, LTD., 


199, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1, 





Unique Personal Attention, 
Motor Tours. Cruises. All Travel Matters. 
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SUNBATHE 
AND BAFFLE THE ‘FLU! 


Colds, Catarrh and ’Flu, with their 
serious after effects, will pass you by 
if you sunbathe daily with a Quain 
Sunlight Bath. 
This is Definite 

Ten minutes daily irradiation costing about 
one penny, will steadily raise the power of 
your blood to resist disease until you are 
immune from infection. 

No Risk of Overdose 

At the touch of the 
becomes a_ splendid 
economical in use. 


switch the Quain 
Electric Fire 





SUNLIGHT BATH 


British Made. For A.C. or 


D.C. Mains and any voltage, 
Price £5-10-0 


or £1 down and 5 monthly 
payments of £1 each. 





To H 
BRITISH QUAIN SUNLIGHT, ; 
LTD H 


20 & 21 Laurence Pountney 
Lane, London, E.C. 4, 
Please send me, post free, yout 
Quain Booklet, giving medical an 
scientific proof of its wonderful 

results, 


BRO. Assuisncnussdectars 
. Addr Fee ececerecerereeeseseeseeseoserese 
; S. 19. 
H 
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Your 
recommendation 


to this Society (if you are a Subscriber 
to its funds) can, and will, give relief to 
some poor man or woman in need of a 
suitable surgical appliance. 

Every Subscriber receives “ Letters ” in 
proportion to the amount contributed. 





Are you interested in someone needing 
this kind of help ? If so, address The 
Secretary, 


Royal Surgical 
Aid Society, 


Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Patron: H.M. The King. 


You can help the Society by remembering it 
in your Will. 
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News of the Week 


ratified the Peace 
This is a great event, the benefits of which 
In the end 
for ratification not only 


sday the American Senate 


d everywhere in future history. 
h, who had fought 
servations but even without such interpretative 
con s as could be 


! if rive way to tus 


ke pt on record for reference, 
oppon its in the lesser matter. 
posal that the report of the Foreign 
tee should clearly that the 
Doctrine and the were 

Thus, America has taken 


which is virtually equivalent to Sir Austen 


indicate 


st ed 


right of self-defence 


liced by the Treaty. 


( erlain’s communication to America of certain 
( ts on the Treaty. Although neither country 
has 1 le a reservation, both have thought it well to 
safeguard themselves against the possibility of being 


f bad faith under conditions which leave them 
no ¢} in the matter of policy. We cannot complain 


We regard them as the gestures 


MMEnlATICS, 





of honest men who wish to protect themselves against 
odious charges. Eighty-five Senators voted for ratifi- 
cation and only one voted against. it. 
Senator Blaine. 


This one was 


* ’ %* # 


We have written elsewhere of the abdication of King 
Amanullah. When we 
is, but nobody supposes that he would be able to stay 
with safety in Afghanistan. Although the 
and the Mohmands are said to have been satisfied with 


write, it is not known where he 


Shinwaris 
the concessions which Amanullah made before he abdi- 


cated, the Bacha-i-Saqao, has 


seized some of the heights overlooking Kabul and appa- 


famous robbet leader, 
rently means to carry on the rebellion. 


not satisfied with Amanullah’s 


Possibly he is 
concessions, or he may be 
opposed personally to the new King. It does not look, 
therefore, as though the revolution is yet ended, and 
there is always the possibility that Amanullah may try 
the field 


The new King, Inayatullah, has always been a 


to rally round him enough fighting men to tak 
again. 
quict, indolent man, and it is doubtful whether he will 
be able to grapple with conditions of turmoil. 
* * 


Mr. F. W. Maze, the new In pector-Geine ral of Chinese 


Customs, played his part in a strange ceremony when 
he took up his appointment on Thursday, January 10th. 
that Mr. 


bows to the portrait ot Sin 


The Shanghai correspondent of the Times says 
Maze, having made thre 


Yat-sen and the National flag, took the following oath 
in Chinese 

‘J solemnly swear i | t} vill of the President and accept 
the principles of the Kuomint: to abide by the nationa! liws, 
perform my dutt in a faith and earnest manner. be hor 
and conscientious in the pert » of my dutte nd not t t 
with selfish motives Shou | break this cath 1 shall brri 
myself to punishment of t t kind which the Kuomintang 
may impos 

We could wish that Mr. M had not accepted this form 


of words. The cecord of the Customs SCTV IK 


macniicent 
a wood ‘ nough 


inte rests of ( hina s] nuld have been 
indignity. Wi 


in the 
weapon to ward off such do not sup- 


, , 
condemned, through no 


pose that Mr. Maze will ever be 

fault of his own, to prolo d strangulation or any other 
choice Chinese sty le of execution, but it Is always desir- 
able to observe a principle n these matters of cer mony 


which are international in effect. A principle was stoutly 
insisted upon by Lord Macartney during his famous 


mission to Peking in 1792. As an Englishman he r 
himsel{ befor the Em ) I in ( INest 


lused 


to prostrate 


fashion, and events pro. that his 1 sion suffered not 
at all. 

On Thursday, January 10th, t ! urt 
Manchurian officers, Yang Yu-ting and Chang Yin-hua 
were summarily executed on the allegation that they 
had conspired with General Pai Chung-hsi t SeLZ 
Manchuria. The Times savs that w Yang u 
came to Peking with his chief, the late Chang Tso-! 
made a deep impression t] i t 
public confidence. He had remarkab ry and physica 
power, and his aptitud nd iranknes | vil 


political business plac { him ab 
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“In Yang Yu-ting one saw the embodiment of all the 
brains and driving force of the Mukden military party.” 
Presumably when Chang Hsueh-liang (who succeeded 
his father, Chang Tso-lin, as War Lord of Manchuria) 
discovered that Yang Yu-ting was opposed to the policy 
of letting Manchuria be absorbed into Nationalist China 
he thought that he had better be “ removed.” Another 
explanation is that Yang Yu-ting was simply the victim 
of rival officers, who perceived that if he was not killed 
he would rule them all. Yang Yu-ting as a practical 
man of affairs knew that the commercial domination 
of Japan in Manchuria could not be ended, and he 
therefore favoured a definite understanding with Japan. 
His death will probably. be for this reason an embarras- 
ment to Japanese policy. 


x * * * 


Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Minister of Finance, has 
circulated a most depressing memorandum on the national 


finances. The million soldiers of the Chinese armies 
cannot be demobilized without a large expenditure. 


And they cannot be restored to civil life without great 
danger unless work is carefully provided for them. Yet 
there is no money to provide work. — It is, as the Times 
special correspondent says, a dilemma. Hitherto the 
military commanders have requisitioned funds from the 
local authorities to pay their men. Mr. Soong deserves 
universal sympathy in the stand he is making for the 
exclusive right of his Ministry to appropriate and disburse 
funds. 
k x * * 


On Friday, January 11th, M. Poincaré once more faced 
the Chamber on a vote of confidence, and once more 
triumphed. The Socialist-Radical 
defeated, and in the substantive 
M. Poincaré had a majority of 74. 
were ~ 


interpellation was 
vote confidence 
Evidently his enemies 
willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 
They dared not take the responsibility of transferring 
the remaining problems of finance, including the Repara- 
tions question, from M. Poinearé’s brain to that of 


of 


somebody else. Doubtless there will be fresh oppor- 
tunities for attacking M. Poincaré, for his tolerant 


treatment of the Church and on other counts, but for 
the time being the attack is called off. Meanwhile we 
notice that the American experts for the Reparations 
inquiry are to be Mr. Owen D. Young and Mr. N. Dean 
Jay. Mr. Young is the well-known chairman of the 
General Motors Corporation, who helped to draw up the 
Dawes scheme. Mr. Jay is a partner in the famous firm of 
Messrs. Morgan & Co. We have some hope that these 
able men, in conjunction with the British experts, Lord 
Revelstoke and Sir Josiah Stamp, may be able in a 
considerable degree to separate financial from political 
questions. 
* # ‘ * 


The opposition in South Africa to the Trade Treaty 
with Germany has extended to the ranks of the Nation- 
alists themselves, and the Government are apparently 
open to reasonable suggestions for its amendment before 
they ask for ratification. It is doubtful, however, whether 
amendment is possible, since the Treaty has been ratified 
by the Reichstag. There is some sense, however, in the 
argument of the President of the Associated South 
African Chambers of Commerce (who issued a separate 
memorandum in support of the Treaty) that the period 
of validity might be shortened from two years to one 
subject to six months’ notice; for, it is, as he says, 
unlikely that the scope of Imperial Preference would 
be extended during the year of a general clection. As 
jt stands, the Treaty grants to Germany under a most 


favoured-nation clause the benefit of any future tele 

ences, and only provides for the inclusion of eXisti 

preferences, should these be extended to other par 

of the Empire. 
* * * 1 


The Federation of British Industries andy, 
interested parties in Rhodesia have swelled the gy, 
of protest. All this pother may in the end do a ore 
deal of good, not only in curbing the wilder Dy 
Nationalists, but in compelling the supporters of Iniper 
Preference to think exactly what it means. Co-oper,: 
tion within the Empire will always depend chiefly 
sentiment, and it is as well not to emphasize und 
On the other hap 
as the memorandum of the F.B.I. points out, Gy 
Britain is easily the Union’s most valuable custop 
and buys from South Africa seven times as much 
Germany buys. 


the business aspect of our relations. 


The Union has, too, special privile 
for loans and the inestimable benefit of Imperial Defey 
Finally, the creation of the Empire Marketing Bog 
which is doing such good work, contrasts favour! 
with South Africa’s action. 

* * * * 

The dispute between the Vatican and the Italj 
Government, which has continued since the secular for 
captured Rome in 1870, seems to be nearer a soluticy, 
At all events, though the Quirinal says that nothing his 
been settled, negotiations are going on in earnest. | 
has been proposed that the Holy See should have , 
extension of territory of some hundreds of acres to for 
a small State. 
the sea.” 


' 


The Vatican also asks for a “ corridor { 
To the Vatican sovereignty is synonymou 
with territorial ownership. The Law of Guarantees o 
1871 (giving the Pope the use, but not the sovereignty, 
of the Vatican, the Lateran and the Castel 


may, it is said, be abrogated, and the Italian Governne 


Gandolf 


may grant the Pope an indemnity of one million gol | 


lire in part compensation to the Holy See for the loss 
its temporal power. The Pope has never recognized th 
validity of the Law of Guarantees and has made an annul 
protest against it. 

* * * * 


The betrothal has been announced of Prince Olaf ¢ 
Norway, only son of King Haakon and Queen Maud. His 
bride is Princess Miirtha, daughter of Prince Charles, 
Duke of Viistergotland, the King of Sweden’s brother, 
There is much satisfaction in both Norway and Sweden. 
The betrothal, strangely enough, seems to have caused 
considerable surprise in Norway, and to have been generally 
expected in Sweden. Prince Olaf is an active sportsman, 
and was very popular during his residence at Oxford 
His last visit to England was in 1927, 
at Buckingham Palace. 


when he stayed 


* » * * 


Under Mr. Baldwin’s wise guidance a_ settlement has 
been reached between the British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion and the representatives of the newspapers and 
the master printers who objected to the publication of 
the new B.B.C. weekly journal The Listener. The B.B.C. 
has undertaken to recognize and deal with a committee 
representing the newspaper and printing interests, and 
to consider the Committee’s objections to any publica- 
tions. The B.B.C. states that The Listener will 
contain more than 10 per cent. of original contributed 
matter not related to broadcasting. The rest of the 
paper will consist of “ talks ” which have been broadeast 
and comments thereon, of articles on the wireless pro- 
The B.B.C. 


has no intention of publishing any further daily of 


not 


grammes, and of B.B.C. news generally. 
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pete 
kly newspaper or of publishing books or pamphlets 
week} F . . 
hich are not pertinent to broadcasting. Finally, the 
w i 


not to accept more advertisements for 


3’. promises 
making good the 


The Listener than are necessary for 
expenditure on its production. 
* * * * 

The agreement seems to cover fairly the interests 
of the wireless ““ consumer his interests, as we pointed 
out last week, cannot possibly be ignored —-and the interests 
of the ordinary Press. At least, if the agreement does 
not wholly cover the ground the Cemmittee will be 
able to call the attention of the B.B.C. to any gaps, 
We are particularly pleased with the important provision 
as to advertisements. As we said last week, the B.B.C. 
can advertise its wares at no expense to itself, and could 
easily create a State-endowed monopoly which would 
threaten the independence of the Press. Thanks to the 
arrangement about advertisements that possibility has 
had its sting safely drawn. 

* * ~ + 

It is stated that about twenty Unionists are already 
supporting the amendment for excluding breweries, 
distilleries, and factories from the derating 
scheme. They point out that the derating of the liquor 
trade would, in effect, subsidize it to the extent of about 
£400,000 a year. The answer of the Government is, of 
course, that if manufacturing industry as a whole is 
to be derated it is quite impossible to pick and choose, 
No one could say where the process might end if ever it 
The supporters of the amendment are equally 

They argue that the liquor 
necessarily been subjected to 
discriminative that if the 
Government are resolved to stand against discrimination 
on principle it would be easy to counter-balance the 


tobacco 


began. 
clear with their answer. 
trade has always and 


legislation. We suggest 


subsidy by an increase in excise duty. 
— x * * “ 

On Wednesday the High Council of the Salvation Army 
deposed General Bramwell Booth from the supreme 
On Tuesday he had sent an uncompromising 
He said that he could not consent to 
being removed merely because he ill. He had 
appointed a deputy, and he had yet to learn that the 
deputy had made any mistakes in carrying on the business 
of the Army. He explained that in his view the word 
“unfit,” upon which the High Council have based their 
legal right to remove a General, referred exclusively to 
It is obvious that the High Council 


command, 
refusal to retire. 
was 


spiritual unfitness. 
are concerned for the welfare and efliciency of the Army 
and genuinely regard the General as having reached the 
stage of incapacity. Moreover, the particular case only 
a general weakness. A world-wide 
organization cannot be the 
patriarchal despotism and personal ownership conceived 
by the founder of the Army, General William Booth. 
Yet it is impossible not to be sorry for General Bramwell 
Booth, who has inherited a tradition to which he obstinately 


calls attention to 


conducted on lines of 


clings. 
feel I should be less than a man, let alone the leader of a 
great religious organization, if I agreed to the request to 
retire at a time when, as I understand, there is agitation 
to change the foundation upon which it rests.” 

* x * * 


‘I am responsible before God,” he says. “I 


At the end of each year there is usually a good deal 
of vague talk about the better trade that is coming, 
but in the City there is a disposition to wait for the 
speeches by the Chairmen of the Joint Stock Banks. 
These speeches, which within recent years have become 
an institution of our public life, are carefully considered 
judgments. If a true index to the prospects of trade and 
commerce is to be found anywhere it is most likely to 


be found in these speeches. Ifa criticism should be offered 
of these useful declarations it might be that they have 
erred sometimes on the side of optimism. Last 
for instance, the predictions of the bankers were not 
wholly fulfilled. Still, in circumstances in which error 
is notoriously easy, we know of no better guides than the 
bankers. In this issue our City Editor comments on the 
speech by Mr. F. C. 


year, 


Goodenough. 
* * x * 

We regret to record the death of Chancellor P. V. 
Smith, most learned of our 
scholars, at the age of eighty-four. After a brilliant career 
at Eton and Cambridge, he was called to the Bar in 1869, 
b it it was not as a practising barrister but as a scholar ‘n 
eclesiastical law, that he excelled. His History of the 
English Institutions and The Church Handbook are perhaps 
known works, 
the Canterbury House of Laymen, and in all Church 


one of the ecclesiastical 


his best He was an original member oi 
controversies his opinion, from the point of view of 
Evangelicalism and the Establishment, 
by men of all parties. When he was seventy-five he was 
ordained, by the Bishop of Gloucester. He did not take 
priest’s orders, but assisted regularly in his parish church, 
He was a strong supporter of the new system of Church 


was respected 


government. 
+ * * * 

M. Emil Fuchs, the well-known sculptor and painter, 
has committed suicide after a long illness. Born in 1866, 
he designed the coins and postage stamps of King Edward’s 
reign. He also painted portraits of Queen Victoria, King 
Edward and the present King and Queen. His work, 
always skilful, was marked by a formal discretion. He 
left London soon after the War broke out and was not 
heard of till he published his autobiography, which 
contained among other things a vivid description of the 
death of Queen Victoria. 


* * ok * 
The continuing series of upheavals and leakages 
from gas and water mains in London has naturally 


g 
The 
commonly attributed to the vibration caused by heavy 
traffic. 
pointed out that the danger is by no means confined to 


caused some anxious questioning. accidents are 


An article in the Morning Post of Wednesday 


London. Many country houses with weak, old-fashioned 
foundations, particularly in the 


The cathedrals of Lincoln and Wells are 


Home Counties, have 
been injured. 


also said to be affected. It has been suggested that the 


use of pneumatic tyres should be made obligatory. That 
might be a great help. But what about the trams ? 


They cannot be rubber-shod, and their seismic effects and 
their shattering noise are evils for which one sees no cure 
but abolition. In Gray’s Inn Road, for instance, parti- 
cularly at the crossings where the trams take the points, 
the houses quiver all day. 

* * * * 

In our issue of next week, and in the four subsequent 
issues, we shall publish, by arrangement with Messrs. 
John Lane, the letters of the late Tsar to the Tsaritza, 
from 1914-1917. 
anything which has been published hitherto of the happy 
domestic life of the When the 
Europe were rocking, the Tsar could find time to write 
love letters to his wife. 

* * * * 


The letters give a better idea than 


Tsar. foundations of 


Bank Rate, 4) per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102} ; on Wednesday week 102; a year ago 101}. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on Wednesday 
week 902; a year ago 89. Conversion Loan (8) per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 79}} ; on Wednesday week 79}; a year 


on 


AZO te. 
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King Amanullah 


ING AMANULLAH, wherever he may be now—the 

reports vary—must have come to the conclusion that 
after all it would have been wise to hasten slowly. He 
rushed his Westernizing reforms through in such an ava- 
lanche that it was not surprising that the tribesmen, who 
had risen in the past on much more slender pretexts than 
open blasphemy, were goaded into a widespread and 
successful revolt. History, full of strange vicissitudes 
though it is, has provided few more sudden turns of 
fortune than this catastrophic rebellion following upon 
the triumphal progress of Amanullah through Western 
countries, where he was féted and often treated with 
the deceptive adulation of those who were anxious for 
the benefits he could bestow. 

During his visit to England the newspapers were too 
civil to recall some of the events which might, indeed, 
have been held to mark him as an unwelcome guest. 
We have no desire even now to write with any bitterness 
of the past, especially as we believe that he sincerely 
changed his policy; but it is necessary to remember 
some facts, in order to show that the rebels, in dismissing 
Amanullah, did not dispose of the rightful holder of 
the throne. Nothing seems to be clearer, in fact, than 
that the rebellion was not anti-dynastic. Amanullah’s 
eldest brother has now been placed upon the throne, 
which legally ought to have been his since the death 
of his father. Amanullah beeame odious to his people 
entirely because of his startling challenges to the religious 


law and to ancient susceptibilities and customs. It 
was an incidental grievance against him, if it was a 


grievance at all, that he did not occupy the throne 
by right. 

In February, 1919, the Amir Habibullah, Amanullah’s 
father, was murdered. He had been a steady ruler, 
intent upon the independence of his country, but friendly 
to Great Britain on principle. Whether the motive of 
the murder was political we may never know, but it 
is an established fact that during the War there had been 
a strong anti-British movement in Afghanistan. It 
began with the attempt of the Turks and Germans to 
bring Afghanistan into the War. The attempt entirely 
failed, but the Turks and Germans left behind them 
an anti-British organization of wh#h Amanullah and 


Nasrullah (the Amir’s brether) were members. The 
organization was suspected of having planned the 


murder of Habibullah, but there has never been anything 
like proof. On Habibullah’s death Nasrullah proclaimed 
himself King, ignoring Inayatullah, Habibullah’s eldest 
son, who was the heir. Amanullah was at that time 
Governor of Kabul, and he seized his opportunity to 
call together the Notables and the highest officers of 
the Army, and seized the throne with their consent. 
He was in too strong a position to be resisted. Nasrullah 
quickly came to Kabul and made his submission, and 
Inayatullah similarly accepted the accomplished fact. 

Amanullah’s first act was to make war upon 
Few wars have been madder. Fortunately for India, 
Amanullah failed as he deserved. Within a few weeks 
he was extremely glad to make peace, and he would 
no doubt have accepted severe and humiliating terms, 
if such had been presented to him instead of the tolerant 
treatment which he actually received. During the 
armistice there were several attacks by Afghan tribesmen 
on British posts—attacks which were scarcely distin- 
guishable from murder, and which Amanullah, who 
was not out of touch with his soldiers, could probably 
have prevented. His indifference, however, affected 
in no way the settled British policy of friendship 


India. 


towards Afghanistan. These were blots on Amanull,}), 
career, but we do him the justice of believing that after. 
wards he genuinely desired to behave well towapj 
Great Britain. At all events, he admitted that he ha 
much to learn from British methods, and during js 
recent visit to this country he was emphatic in his expres, 
sions of gratification and admiration. In 1921 a Treaty 
was signed, in which Great Britain recognized the coy, 
plete independence of Afghanistan, and in 1926 Amanullah 
changed his title of Amir for that of King. 

Even before his European tour of last year Amanulla) 
had begun his Westernizing reforms, and if he had bee 
capable of taking a hint he would have been warned by 
the rising of the Mohmands of Khost in 1924. On his 
return from Europe, however, he introduced reforns 
faster and more furiously than ever. His Queen had no} 
only already cast aside the veil, but prided herself oy 
the Parisian perfection of her gowns. 
prohibited. 
Afghan girls. 


Purdah was 
Western education was arranged for the 

A National Assembly was created, and 
the deputies were instructed to wear European clothes 
with Homburg or billycock hats. 
criminal law was introduced which superseded the 
Moslem religious law. Nor was it only the Mullahs who 
were thus put out of a job; the Sirdars, from which 
class the Notables were largely drawn, found themselves 
in danger of being overridden by the National Assembly, 

Nevertheless, these startling reforms might have been 
accepted in glum silence if Amanullah had taken the 
ordinary precaution of ensuring the contentment of the 


A code of civil and 


I 


Army. He made the fatal mistake of forgetting the 
Army. After imposing the long term of three yeas 


conscription, he added to its unpopularity by letting 
the pay of the troops fall into arrears. That was the last 
straw. The Mullahs henceforth had an 
preaching revolt as a “ holy war.” 

Inayatullah was called to the throne. Conscription 
has apparently been abolished ; Friday has been restored 
as the weekly day of rest; soldiers have been authorized 
to adhere, as before, to their holy men; 
restored ; Western clothes have vanished; the old law 
is reimposed; the for Western cducation are 
broken up. But by far the most important demand 
of the tribesmen, which was accepted by Amaniullah 
before his flight, was that a Senate of fifty members 
should be formed, of whom the majority should be 
Mullahs. This Senate have supreme authority, 
religious, civil, and military. If this Senate governs, as 
is proposed, Afghanistan will be ruled by an oligarchy. 

It is evident that though Amanullah’s innovations 
have been swept almost bodily away, there remains a 
foundation for gradual reform. Afghanistan is not a 
country which can remain indefinitely a hermit kingdom. 
Afghan traders are well known all over the Middle East 
and India and even further away. Persia is rapidly 
Westernizing herself, and Afghanistan, whatever may 
be the desire of her rulers for isolation, cannot remain 
unaffected. The new King, however, will have to be 
wary. The abolition of the religious law was interpreted 
in Afghanistan as a merely wanton challenge. The tribes- 
men must have felt rather as the ancient Hebrews 
would have felt if the code of the Philistines had been 
introduced instead of the Mosaic law. 

Great Britain has only one interest in Afghanistan, 
and that is to see her independent, peaceful, and pros- 
perous. Rumours that Great Britain had 
the rebellion of course, based on unadulterated 
ignorance, when they were not deliberately malicious. 
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The 


rue psychological argument against the Channel 

Tunnel scems to us to be by far the strongest, 
vet it is by no means decisive. On the whole we think 
that if there is no better case than we have yet heard 
against. the tunnel the scheme ought to go through. 
ee us take the psychological argument first. It is 
well known that the military and naval demands in 
are related strictly to the state of public 
A nation which fears that it is unsafe will 
The 


traditional defence of this country has been the sea, and 


any country 
confidence. seca 
oladly and hastily pour out money for its defence. 
fecling 


what change of 


were filled in. 


no one can estimate exactly 


there would be if our 
For our part, however, we 


‘moat defensive ” 
estimate the consequent 
reduction in the British sense of security as negligible. 
It is to another possible psychological effect that we attach 
France by 


more importance. If we were joined to 


a tunnel Great sritain might wake up to fnd that she 
had become, in a 


t mplate d. a Continental Power. 


measure which she had never con- 
Politically and morally, 


might find ourselves joined 


as well as materially, we 
France. It is significant, at 
rejoicing in Vrance at the 
No doubt 
French politicians in search of security are pleased with 
the thought that Great Britain and 
finally compelled to make a 
' thought 
honestly say that a still closer political conjunction 


nee would do anything but decrease our hopes 


more clos ly to all events, 


that there hus been news 


that the tunnel scheme is again prominent. 


would be 
of their 


lrance 
com Mon Caluse 


defence. The e1Ves us patise, for we cannot 


with Fra 
for the triumph of the spirit of peace. Such a case as 
this against the tunnel is seldom mentioned, but it has 
real force although it is intangible. 


We have 


too clos 


conn to the conclusion. however, that the 
a political co-operation with France 


risk of 


is sufficiently under the control of Englishmen themselves 


for them to accept it. The comm rcial advantages o 
a tunnel would be so cnormous that they ought to out- 
admitted 


long as it 


weigh an danger which could be rendered 


harmless, so was continually remembered 


that it 


, 
there. 


Channel Tunnel 


As for the other objections—the military and naval 
objections—it would be ludicrous if we were frightened 
by them. It is said that a tunnel would be a road for an 
invading army. 
marching with a foreign army in the tunnel so long as 

g which the tunnel could be 
flooded were in British hands. Lord Wolseley admitted 
that the tunnel would be a military danger only in the 
attack delivered vithout 
times of profound peace.” It is true that 
centage of wars in the past have been begun without a 


Personally, we should not care to be 


the pumping stations by 


event of an warning in 


a high per- 
declaration, but there has always been some preceding 
Does 
seriously believe that under modern conditions a European 
war could come like a bolt from the blue ? 


effervescence, if not a critical dispute. anyone 


Besides, our real military pe ril is not from an invading 


army, but from attacks by air. In one important way 


the tunnel would bring us a new and much higher degree 
of safety because it would end the risk of our being starved 


When thi built the 


military and naval objection will be laughed 


by submarines. tunnel has been 


of to-day 
former objections to iron 


at, as we now laugh at thy 


ships, and breech-loading guns, and the railways from 
Portsmouth and Dover, and cables, and a great many 
other things. It has been said that a new and bold 


proposal goes through three stages. First people say 
Next they say that it is contrary 


‘cded) 


that it is impossible. 


to S« ripture. Lastly (when the plan has suece 
they say “I told you so.” 

A Channel Tunnel could not fail grea 
British 


ot visitors 


tly to increase 
trade. It would bring hundreds of thousands 


here every year who now dread crossing 
the Channel. It save all the 


dilatory loading and unloading of merchandise at the 


would costly and 


Channel ports. It would help the steel and the ferro- 
conerete trades. It would set to work mans thousands 


of our unemployed. Germany has taught us one Icsson 


by which we ought to profit. Slack times are the 
opportunity for setting one’s house in order and getting 


everything ready for the period of better trade that 


is coming. 


The Tale of a Tailor in Aberdare 


| eo you have had breakfast and lunch and know 
that ready for you at the usual 
time, it is feels like to eat 


sparingly twice a day of bread and margarine and tea, 


dinner will be 
hard to imagine what it 
with now and then a herring or a piece of very cheap 
meat. If you were unemployed in Aberdare, that would 
something like it. You 


wonder that on a dav like this, wet with a stabbing 


be your daily fare or can | 
Wind, you see many a man looking half-starved. 

And it isn’t only that they look it; they are half- 
starved. Not miners only. Men of all Men 
who did so long as the coal industry prospered, 


trades. 
well 
bound up with it, who lost their 


Here is a case in point. 


whose fortunes wer 


occupa ions when it declined. 


A tailor who had a little business of his own. Quite a 
snug little busine SS. Hk worked hard at if. saved a 
bit, had no fear for the future. 


Ther pits were put on short time, pits closed, collieries 
went out of business—and his customers couldn't gO 
on buying clothes. He dropped his prices, he altered 
living. Work grew scarcer, stopped. His 


He gets no Onemployment 


his wav ol 
vings went. Insurance 


benefit, for he was not “ employed ~; he was his own 


master. Industrious, thrifty, a good citizen, he has 
been thrust from a self-supporting, comfortable position 
into a struggle for the most meagre existence. He must 
ask himself sometimes, why ? 
Here he is at the Town Hall. 
kindly Harpenden in 


vards of good tweed for men’s wear. 


An offer has come from 
Hertfordshire of lifty 
“ Get it made up 
That 
practical help. It will set men to work who are 


souls at 


in the town,” they say, “ an Ll we'll pay the tailors.” 
is wise, 
pitifully eager to be carning their living again, proving 
to th Not a plan for 
handing out a pittance for jobs that aren't wanted, like 
the silly offer of the Ministry of Health to pay a shilling 
a day and give a bowl of soup to the makers of a recreation 


eround, if the Council would put it in hand. The Council 


that they are of us¢ community. 


promptly said “No” to that. 

When the 
consignment, they will be glad to go on making trousers, 
Who will help here? The need for 
clothes is still widespread and urgent. At the Depot 
opened and their contents 


tailors have got through the Harpenden 


if more cloth is sent. 
where all the parcels are 


sorted and distributed to the Area Committees, I have 
just been told that the parcels of coats which used to be 
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three women’s and three men’s are now five women’s 
and only one man’s. Yet the men’s are in greater demand ; 
the supply, you can see, is very far from satisfying it. 

There is still a big hillock of Spectator readers’ parcels ; 
it was a mountain—or rather a range of mountains. 
“And they're such good things,” says the bright and 
businesslike nurse who superintends the unpacking in 
the women’s and children’s department. We open one 
cardboard box at hazard to see what it contains. Numbers 
of garments, dainty as well as warm, all folded with kindly 
are. Some of the kind senders cannot resist adding 
something nice to eat. One dear old lady put in a plum 
pudding and a jar of pickles. Someone else sent a box 
of crystallized fruit ! 

Ilere is Mr. Morgan, the Town Clerk, with a young man 
who looks cheerfully expectant. He is wretchedly clad, 
but he has been brought round that he may be fitted out 
for a job he is to take up at Reading. Only urgent re- 
quests like this are attended to at the Depot. If a 
mother who “ expects,” or who is actually nursing a baby, 
makes an appeal for bed-clothes, a night-dress, tiny soft 
garments for the new-comer, she gets them at once—if 
they are there to give. A boy going into hospital was 
provided with underciothes yesterday (he had literally 


—. 
none). Men going to employment are always looked af 
without delay. With these exceptions, the task of ns 
tribution is left to the local experts. 

It seems to me a model relief organization that Aberdap 
has set up. The work is done with shrewdness as Well 
sympathy. There is no overlapping. Nobody gets ,, 
much. I wish it could be said as certainly that nob, 
gets too little. Alas! the more one knows about ¢, 
conditions here, and in mining districts elsewhere, thy 
more painfully one realizes how little is yet being don 
to improve them. 

I looked to-day at a list of the men without work jy 
the different portions of Aberdare township, and at th 
sums which will be spent weekly during the next fq 
weeks, thanks to Spectator readers’ generosity, in eq 
of those areas. One has 600 unemployed and {3g} ; 
spend, another 128 and £18. You can see that won’ 
go very far. Perhaps it is shown still more clea)! 
in this case: an area with fifty unemployed has § 
allotted to it—say half-a-crown a family—-a week. 

If we could get the pound for pound promised by { 
Prime Minister, the position would be much better, Bu 
the decision is still delayed—after nearly a month, 

Your SpeciaL CoMMIssiongn, 


© 
a 


Our Aberdare Fund—{7,350 4s. 7d. so far 


The following list represents subscriptions to the Spectator Aberdare Fund received up to the first post on Tuesday, 
January 15th, 1929. All remittances (which should be addressed to the Editor, The Sprcraror, 13 York St., Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2) should be made payable to the Specraror Ltd., and crossed “Aberdare %..” We acknowledge gratefully 


a further consignment of parcels. To avoid delay, 


goods should be sent direct to The Hen. Secretary, Service Committee, 


Town Hall, Aberdare, marked “ Specravor Fund.” The distribution of the Specraror Fund is in the hands of a low 

Commitiee at Aberdare, the Chairman of which is the Chairman of the Urban District Counce il, the Hon. Treasurer is the 

Director of Education, and the Hon. Secretary, the Town Clerk. The need is urgent, and we would appeal to those wh 
have not yet contributed to do so. 














Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent. Amount sent 
Name. £ s. d. Name. £«a d. Name. 5 a & Name, £ sd 
The Hon. Alexandrina S. W.C Scott... 5 O O| The Rev. A. C. Wood- * Omega ” os es 0 10 
VPeckover a -- 105 0 O]} Anonymous .. i 5 00 house as 1 1 0 1 L. G. ah ae 0 91 
Lady Elphinstone -- 100 0 Olay R R” 5 0 0 Rear-Admiral J.D. Allen 1 1 0 phase Friends ” a 0 76 
Harvey D. Hinman .. 100 0 0 ete : = = Edward Prime a 1 1 0 S. - ow .© 
“A Reader of the A. W. Marshall *° 5 0 O07] Mrs. S. Mac pherson hkele vil A. G. Coles aes 0 5 
Spectator” .. .. 50 O O| Edgar Powell 4 0 0} Dr. John R. Williams. 1 1 O/ QC. Mee. ie - 0 5 
Mrs. M. Milner .. 50 0 O| Miss C. N. Page ws 3 3 UO] * An Aberdeenshire “ Tnasmuch” ,, as 0 1 
ee ey ee ~» 50 0 O| The” Archbishop — of reader of the Spectator’ 1 1 0 mn i ; 
“Oo. M.D.’ .. 20 0 0 Armagh and Mrs, Miss Kileen G. Adkin.. 1 1) 0 fhe Fund Committee in Aber 
oie L. Sabbott - 20 0 O D’Arey ve ‘a 3 3 O | Capt. C. W. Hume 1 1 © | dare have now perfected _ their 
9 _ |’ ya .. 20 0 O| Miss E. M. Green . 3 1 O01] Miss Helen M. Baker... 1 6 6 | ®Trangements for the local distr 
A Reader” .. ~ Se © Sree a -- 3 © O| N.G. Jones .. ..» 1 0 @ | bution of parcels, and readers 
PR mous e ~. 15 O Of Miss Grace Chaturn 3.0 +O | Colonel L. G. Fawkes .. 1 oo; shing vO forward CLOTHING 
1. eonard Noble -- 1010 0} “AWarmSympathiser” 3 0 0 Anonymous 1 0 0 AND OTHER GIFTS IN KIND 
a E. os ~. 1010 Of * The Vicar and Church- Miss Murton 1 © © | for our Aberdare Fund are re 
. BO aa a ao 2 = wardens of Lyneham” 219 6 Miss D. K. Bousfie ld. 1 0 © | quested to send them direct t 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur R, The Misses Richards .. 22 0 Dudley Scholte ik 1 0 © | the Hon. Secretary, Aberdare 
Kimball wa -- 10 0 0} H. O. Hughes 2 2 0] Mrs. Mary Low 1 0 © | Service Committee, Town Hail, 
Sister bk. G. Butlin .. 10 0 0 Cecil ee 2 2 0 Rev. ¢ R. R. Stack .. 1 0 © | Aberdare, marked =“ Spectat 
Frank A. Carr . @ @ O61" , _ 2 2 0 SM 1 0 0} Fund. All cash donations 
a: e es 7 0 O| “In Nfe mory "of Dr. Miss ethics MT aylor . 1 oO Of (cheques, postal orders or money 
Mr. and Mrs. J. 8. Thompson” — (Hut- A. 'T. MeKillop .. 1 0 © | erders) should be addressed 
Fletcher oe ee 56 56 O ton’s contributor) 220 “IML. eB 100 usual to the Editor, The Spectate, 
B. A. Hoysted on 6 5 O| H. de. Matthews 2 0 O| Travers W. King on 1 0 ©| 18 York Street, Covent Garden, 
Miss Astley é és 6 0 O| “A. F. M.” << ia 20 0 » I. Buchanan” ie 1 0 © | London, W.C. 2. 
Brigadier-Genere ral Cc. F. “A Reader of the a Pe ee 1 0 0 Nore.---In order to prevent 
Blane.. és ee 5 0 0 Spectator’ 2 0 0 “ha m os ee 1 V0 0 | possible loss in transit, readers 
W. W. A. FitzGerald .. 56 0 O} Mrs. Rogers .. ne 20 0 Major Luard .. ee 1 0 0 | are requested to send their remit 
Anon. .. <s ea 56 0 O| Miss Willmer .. oe 2 0 0 oe L. Emanuel ea 1 O O| tances to the SPECTATOR office and 
G. Perey Reed a 6 0 0 F. = itson we 20 0 ‘Pe: R. e ° 010 0O not to include them in their parcels, 
°F. a — os 56 0 0 H. Nowell {f: srington - 20 0 “ From a Sympath ieee aia 010 O 
Mrs. Peveril .. on » © OF ches Women’s . B.’ a ty 010 0 The acknowledgment reference 
Mrs. EF. EE. Beatrice Institute ” 115 0 Mrs Freer és ae 010 0 CG. C. and G. H.” in the S 
Pagden ‘a or 5 0 O| Anonymous lilo 0 Rev. R. S. Davies se 010 Of tor of January 12th, 1929, should 
John Milligan .. ‘ 56 0 OF U.S. Checkley 1 lo 0 ‘A. 8S. Dunblane”  .. 010 Of] read C, ¢ ind EK. HH, 
We publish below the third list of subscribers who have responded to the invitation to provide a weekly sum for one or mort 
of the 1,500 necessitous families in Aberdare for a certain period. 
Miss M. R. Duftin, £20 (£1 weekly for four families for 20 weeks Miss Muriel Wells, £6 (10s. weekly for two families for 12 weeks 
* Kenyon,” £13 (10s wale! ly for two families for sy pontha ta Mrs. E. J. Reckett, £6 (10s. weekly for two families for 12 weeks). 
Miss fk. KR. Bazley £12. (£1 weekly for four families for 12 weeks). Mrs. G. Marker, £5 10s. (10s. weekly for two families till Easter). 
Miss Elsie H. Bishop, £12 (£1 weekly for four families for 12 weeks), Mrs. R. W. Williams, £5 5s. (5s. wee fly for one family for 21 weeks), 
Miss A. Whitehead, £11 (15s. weekly for three families for 14 weeks). Miss Annie G. Evans, £5 (4s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 





Anonymous, £10 2s, (10s. weekly for two families for 20 weeks). 

Miss Woodhouse, £10 (10s, weekly for two families for 20 weeks), 

Miss Alice Blyth, £10 (10s. weekly for two families for 20 weeks). 

Mr. and Mrs. O. Blount, £10 (10s. weekly for two families for 20 weeks). 
and I. 1.,” £10 (10s. weekly for two families for 20 weeks), 

Ernest Duveen, £10 (10s, weekly for two families for 20 weeks 

Mrs. Bonham, £6 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 6 ——- 

Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Judd, £6 10s, (10s. weekly for two families for 13 weeks). 

Mrs. Gaskell, £6 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for six mo wa 

Admiral and Mrs. Niblett, £6 10s. (10s. weekly for two families for 13 weeks). 

Colonel & Mrs. P. Blount, £6. (10s. weekly for two families for 12 weeks). 

“ G. A. H.,” £6 (10s, weekly for ove family for 12 weeks), 








Mr. and Mrs. Hartley, £5 (5s. wee iy for one family for 20 weeks), 
H. E. Owen, £5 (10s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 

Mrs. Hubert Wilson, £5 (53. weekly for one family for 20 weeks), 

“ M. M,” £5 (10s. weekly for two families for 9 wecks), 

“1. W.,” £5 (10s. weekly for two families for 9 weeks) 

“ Birch Hall,” £5 (10s. weekly for two families for 9 weeks 
Anonymous, Abingdon, £5 (45s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
“ A.S.,” £5 (10s. weekly for two families for 9 weeks). 

Mrs. F. Otley Roberts, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 
Mrs. H. Whitehead, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). 

“ KE. M. B.,” £5 (10s. weekly for two families for 9 weeks). 

“ Anonymous gift,” £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks), 
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sd af 8A W.,” £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). Anonymot 8, £3 (5s. weekly for on » family for 12 weeks). 
alter “HL Esdaile, £5 (5s. weekly for one family for 20 weeks). Lady Vere Bidlake, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
of di De i G. F. Collins, £5 (5s. weekly for.one fainily for 20 weeks). Miss Ellen Cole, £3 5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
~ - \rthur James, £5 (5s. weekly for one f imily for 20 weeks). Miss A. Carlisle, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
water £5 (5s. weekly for two families for 10 weeks). ie H.,’ £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
berds Nirs. 7. M. Gimson, £5 10s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks), Mrs. J. Whitaker, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 
‘dp uM ce Dowson, £5 (10s, wee kly for one family for 10 weeks). Z. Z. Z., £3 (4s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Well a rs H. T. Moore, £5 (10s, weekly for one family for 10 weeks). “GC. D.,”’ £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
; str Mary Smitton, £5 (10s. weekly for one fumily for 10 weeks). Miss H. R. Needham, £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks), 
ets to be H C.J.” £3 10s. (% weekly for one family for 14 weeks). J. Hingston Davey, £3 «, weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
Nobod; A. ( vaiemile, £3 10s. (Ss. wee kly for one family for 14 weeks). Anonym us, £3 (ds. weekly for one family for 12 week 
a Miss Rostron, £3 5 5s weekly for one family for 13 weeks). H. Becley, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
ut th rote nymous, £3 5s. (5s. wer kly for one family for 13 weeks). Mrs. Tozer, £3 (5s. we kly for one family for 12 wee ks), 
Te, th ‘ M. ‘4. and L. A. B.,” £3 5s. (5s. we kly for one family for 13 weeks), From two sisters, £3 (5s weekly for one family for 12 weeks). 
> Un “7 £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks), et * r’.. £2 lis. (5s. weekly for one family for 11 weeks). 
ig don \ 7 Pearson, £3 5s, (5s. wee kly for one family for 13 weeks). Miss Fleanor Reilly, £2 lis. (5s. weekly for ene family for 11 weeks). 
Pic “/p.,” £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). _ Miss M. Whitehead, £2 15s. (5s. weekly for one family for 11 weeks). 
j is ny and Patricia Daly, £3 5s. (&s. weekly for one famly for 13 weeks). 4. M. C, Austin, £2 lis, (5s. weekly for one family for 11 weeks), 
Work : Meta,’ £3 5s. (58. we ky for on family for 13 weeks). ue z Miss Beatrice Maxwell, £2 10s. Bs weekly for one family for 10 weeks), 
, Mr. and Mrs. H W. Rydon, £3 5s. (5s. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). S. M. Fraser, £2 10s. (5s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 
at th Mice J, Eykyn, £3 fs. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). ** Muirton,” £2 10s. (: weekly for one family for 10 week 
Xt fey Will im Harding £3 &s. (5s weekly for one family for 13 weeks). yo and M., £2 10s. (4s. weekly for one family for 10 weeks). 
’ “QO. M.D..” £3! 5s. weekly for one famity for 13 weeks). G. Hamilton Vance, (Ss. weekly for one family for 9 weeks). 
Nn ea¢| Rev, H. W. C. Ge Idart, £3 5s, (Ss. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). kK. kk. Manning, £2 (5s. weekly for one family fur 8 weeks 
£8 « 4 Trio,” £3 5s weekly for one family for 13 weeks). Mi-s Ellis, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 
. l F. E. Sharpe. £3! s, weekly for one family for 13 weeks). lr. Harman, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks 
Won't Richard A, Benne £3 weekly for one family for 13 weeks). Miss Ek. A. Dillwyn, £2 (Ss. weekly for one family for 8 weeks). 
y Mrs. Laing Oldh £3 0s. (Ss. weekly for one family for 13 weeks). Kk. Hardy, £2 (5s. weekly for one family for 8 weeks) 
Cleay| Mrs. Mellor, £3 3s. (4s. w ekly for one family for 12 weeks). “J. Q. 1,” £1 10s. (Es. weekly for one family for 6 week 
has & “EK. M..” £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 we ‘ks ). Miss Dora Eland, tl 10s. (10s. weekly for two families for 3 weeks). 
" Mra, Willett, £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Miss V. D. Lloyd, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
he, Ss (. B..” £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Mrs. Dodge, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
by Rev. and Mrs. C. D. Snell, £3 (: weekly for one family for 12 weeks). ‘DD. M. W.,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
th John N. A. Phillips. £3 (6s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). J. H. Wolfenden, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
~ By « A. E. M.,” £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks), * Babs,” £1 (Ss. weekly for one family for 4 week 
: w. T. Tyler, £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks) ** Inasmuch,” £1 (5s, weekly for one family for 4 weeks 
h. Mrs. N. H, Du Buisson, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). Mrs. Henry Wilson, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks). 
NER W. Greig, £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). J.'V. M. Giffen, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks) 
<Naalle * Anonymous (Bohan £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). H. J. Carson, €1 (10s. weekly for one family for 2 week 
Miss Mav Lassell, £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks). P. B, Cardwell, £1 (&s. weekly for « family for 4 weeks 
R. H. Heath, £3 veekly for one family for 12 weeks). The Misees M. and EF. M. Campbell, £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 weeks), 
W. M. Laidlaw, £3 . weekly for one family for 12 weeks). “-. D. B..” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 week 
Mrs. M. Hood, £3 weekly for one family for 12 weeks). “ EK. F. M.,” £1 (4s. weekly for one family for 4 week 
Mrs. KE. Roberts. £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). ** Quernmore,” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 week 
Mrs. R. G., £3 (¢ W ly for one family for 12 we ). “J. BR.” £1 (5s. weekly for one family for 4 week 
esday, Lt.-Col. R. W. Oppenheim, £3 (Ss. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). * H. FE. H..” £1 (5s. weekly for or family for 4 wecks), 
anden Mrs. Maurice Lee C3 (! weekly for one family for 12 weeks). * Inasii h,”” lds. (fs. weekly for one family for 2 weeks). 
a Arthur M. Barileet. £3 (/ we kIs for one family for 12 weeks). “2 zx. Bs 6B the. weekly r o1 family for 2 weeks), 
te fully Miss Constance Crispi £3 (5s. weekly for one family for 12 weeks). G. M. Dawson, 5s. (Ss. weekly for family for | week). 
nittee. Mies kk. W ron. £3 weekly for one family for 12 week ¥ C: Greenwood, . (5s weel lv for one familv for 1 week), 
» Loca MR. W..” £3 voekly fe aT mily for 12 weeks). Williarn [, Potts, 5s. (5s. weekly for family for 1 week). 
1S the Three hundred and twenty-five necessitous families are, by the generosity of our readers, now assured of assistance for a 
P who definite time. Out of 1,500 there remain 1,175 to be “ adopted.” Further consignments of clothing received at the SPECTATOR 


Office have been despatched to the Town Clerk of Aberdare. They will be distributed at once by the Organizing Committee, 


7 In Old Stamboul 


5 ’ : . . . » . . . 
5 We were in the Dormitory of the White Eunuchs. for instanee, where the vizicrs sat, is a sermon in stone, 


Two centuries have passed since the slaves of Above his vizicrs, unseen behind a marble trellis, the 


Aber the Sulian ordered the affairs of the harem from these Sultan listened to their debates. So to-day, although 
ttn blue-tiied rooms. Yet at the gate of the Seraglio three the Ghazi is only seen by the elect few he has a very 
_ sexless attendants may still be seen— survivors of the accurate idea of what everyone throughout the country 
IND last of the house of Othman—avho were moved here is doing. Again, the actual living places of the Sultans 
. as caretakers when the Sultan was exiled from Yildiz were small, both here and at Yildiz. So at Angora to-day, 
ay Kiosk. They were pointed out to me by a Turkish lady — the President and Prime Minister live in cottages, partly 
tat journalist of twenty-three, my charming guide for the no doubt to mark the life of strenuous simplicity they 
a afternoon. lead, but also because the Turk is a nomad at heart. 
| as One of these eunuchs was a plump little dwarf. ‘ He Let us enter the room of the defunct Sultans. It is 
ee hates women,” my friend told me, “and when I used to an amazing sight. Ranged in the order of their sueces- 

come here, often he used to turn his back on me and — sion, stand lay figures of all the rulers of the house of 
pes scream. Othman, from Mohammed the Conqueror to Mohammed 
mit The old Turkey and the new . . . Handcuffs are hang- — the Reformer, dressed in their original robes, decked in 
a ing on the wall of the Dormitory, also a large stick with their real jewels, armed with their splendid weapons and 
7 a thong in it, into which the feet of those about to be — coiffed with their enormous turbans, in which aigrettes 
4 bastinadoed were twisted. I know, for I have seen sparkle and glow. The emeralds in the hilt of the poignard 
7" the thing in use. The dwarf knows too. But my friend, of Mohammed II.—three of them pigeon’s egg size, and a 
n who speaks seven languages, writes for the newspapers, fourth, still bigger, in his turban-——-mesmerized me with 
ort 


and is dressed @ la Parisienne, does not know. The their size and splendour. So did the dress of Bayezid, 
sight of her, which rejoices my eves, makes the dwarf which was much the same as Mohammed's, but perhaps 
seream, while a man being bastinadoed, which makes me richer in lustre of pearls.  Suleiman’s rich broideries 
fecl sick, probably beats cockfighting for the dwarf. are worthy of his title of Magnificent: his turban is 
So the world goes strangely, especially in Turkey to-day. adorned with a triple tiara of rubies, as if in memory of 

You must visit first the Old Seraglio, if you would the blood he shed for Roxelana’s sake. Murad IV., 
know something about modern Turkey. The Seraglio who took Baghdad in 1638, has a marvellous suit of 
is now a museum, but the most human and interesting  chain-armour, with greaves, heli, visor, and vam-braces 
one I know. Take the glories of Byzantium for granted set with great pearls. Over the throne of Ahmed IIL. 
if you like (as Mohammed the Conqueror did), you must (1703) is hung the biggest emerald in the world. The 
know something of the clever and ferocious predecessors gold throne of Selim is almost invisible under its weight 
of the present Ghazi. The beautiful old Council Hall, of jewels. In short, the whole place glitters with the 
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visible vanity of the eye, and beyond that, with an in- 
visible but very real vanity of race. As we come to the 
later Sultans, however, we see the marks of decadence ; 
the chaste magnificence of rarity gives place to a diseased 
profusion— bedroom basins in gold, soup-plates encrusted 
with unhygienic turquoises and sapphires—trash jostling 
beauty—worldly possessions run amok. Then come the 
rococco rooms of Mohammed the Reformer,who introduced 
the fez and frock-coat. For the next change you must 
go into the streets of Stamboul, where the work of 
Mustapha Kemal the Ghazi, or Gazi, as he spells it, is 
fulfilling itself in flesh and blood. His conquests are 
perhaps greater than those of past Sultans, for besides 
material achievements, he has gained victories over the 
prejudices of a people almost as stubborn as ourselves, 
capturing its heart and mind. That is more than the 
taking of acity. Mohammed the Conqueror overturned 
Byzantium, the Ghazi, has laid siege to the hidden forces 
of Tradition. In the fight now in progress (much of which 
remains unseen) he may kill good things as well as evil, 
but it is beyond question that whatever older men 
think, the rising generation has cause to bless him. 

Of the Turkey that has passed I take the Baghdad 
Kiosk as one symbol out of a hundred, a thousand 
humbler places where life was gracious, reserved, digni- 
fied. In that little heaven on earth of white marble 
and blue tiles, looking out through minarets and cypresses 
to views of land and sea of enchanting colours and vari- 
cties, one feels that ghosts still oeeupy the divans. One 
turns, expecting to see some fair Circassian ; one listens, 
hoping to hear the low zither and the muted .drum. 
But the and those who watched. 
Instead, there are phonographs for sale by the hundred 
in the shop windows of old Stamboul. Sheets of the 
Roman alphabet sell like hot cakes on Galata Bridge. 
All the Turkish ladies go to Para now for thé dansants. 
Loti would look for his désenchantées in vain. I spent 
a few hours in a fashionable tea-shop, and discovered 
that the the drink, the 
dancing, the food, the music, the prices, are as inter- 
nationally standardized as the cinema. If that were 
the end of world peace, I would rather have War and 
individuality. Like the dwarf, I felt inclined to turn my 
back on it all, and scream. 

But jazz and kokteyls and sinemas and parlours for 
permanent ondulasyon (one quickly catches this new 
spelling) affect only a small proportion of the population ; 
as also did the pageants and Selamliks of the old days 
and the life of pashas in some yali on the Bosphorus. 
Are the masses becoming educated and emancipated ? 
For that is the important thing to know if we are to 
make up our minds wnether Turkey can follow the path 
she The wine of nationalism must 
have new bottles of education. Before, the Turks were 
content to allow the Greeks and Armenians to manage 
their trade. Now that they control their own affairs, 
they will have to work and, think as never before. 


dancers have gone, 


sights, the sounds, dresses, the 


has chosen. new 


What a good fellow the plain poor Turk is! Officials 
I am not so fond of, but the average citizen, smoking 


cigarette after cigarette out of a large amber holder, 
playing with children, giving his wife all the money he 
earns, keeping a real sense of neatness and beauty about 
his tumble-down surroundings, has my affection and 
respect. The small restaurants in Stamboul are scrupu- 
lously clean, and the food in them is delicious. Butcher's 
meat is behind glass, sweetmeats. —Self-respect, 
order, decency, pervade Stamboul, mingled with that 
immense and delicious laziness which the Ghazi must 
remove if the country is to prosper. Can he do it ? 

I write what I see and hear, and hesitate to prophesy. 
The faces of the people are brighter than they used to 


also 


be. The visible women are all unveiled in Stamb| 
(and extremely pretty some of them are, in all classes) 
but I am told that even in Constantinople there ,, 
many women who hardly ever go out, on account of 
this heathen discarding of the veil. As to country djs, 
tricts, I can only say that just now, walking in an old town, 
when I passed a lone female she instantly converted her. 
self into a black shroud. It will be some time before 
Turkish women of the provinces consent to abandoy 
that air of mystery and masquerade which every womay 
loves. But the immediate practical result of the emap. 
cipation is that any woman who wants to carn her living 
by teaching, or in some other profession, can do 
without fear of censure. Of the mosques I would write 
at length, but must end these preliminary impressions 
by a mere glance at San Sophia, that fane of many 
memories and glories. 


Fortunate is the visitor who is allowed to enter during ' 


the hour of prayer, for in a mosque there should be the 
sound of Arabic to complete the harmonies of the build. 
ing. In the early centuries of Christianity the beautiful 
proportions of San Sophia were no doubt respected. Butt 
it had remained a Cathedral, I am afraid by now it would 
be full of sereens and stuffy ikons, whereas the worst 
the Mohammedans have done is to fix some easily 
removable circular plaques to the pillars and to colour. 
wash the mosaics. The rumour that the Ghazi intends 
to substitute his phonetic writing even here, in place of 
the cursive script of Islam, is surely without founda- 
tion. Martyred Ali and Hussein would turn in their 
graves to see themselves baldly commemorated in th 
Frankish tongue. One day during the War, I entered 
the great sanctuary to find it full of soldiers, prostrating 
themselves in their harness to the God of Battles. To-day 
the worshippers are few, consisting (at the moment of 
my visit) of one and two or three clerks. The 
soldier has put his helmet before him, and the others 
their hats and and shoes. All 
donned small white skull caps, since with the brimmed 
headgear decreed by the Ghazi the 
be performed. The four men are mere dots in a magnifi- 
cent emptiness. By the mihrab, a mellow and practised 


soldier 


slouch goloshes have 


proper rite cannot 


reader sends verses of the Koran rolling upwards to the 
domes—to the great Cross in its field of blue, sown with 
gold stars, and to the saints and archangels and emperors 
of 900 all behind their plaster—and presently 
the sonorous Arabie comes down to us again in showers. 
An imam offers me a rosary of sandalwood. I buy 
so that its scent shall remind me of this moment and 
of the Divine Wisdom, when I am hurried and worried. 
The reading The worshippers gather together 
their gear and vanish through padded sercens. Outside, 
motor horns are hooting. I’. Yeatrs-Brown. 


yea rs, 


ends. 


The Young Emigrant and the 
Voluntary Society 


(Mr. Cyril Bavin is General Secretary to the Y.M.C.A. Mig 


rration 
Department, amd Honorary Secretary of the Migration Bureau 
of the Overseas Leazue Ep. Spectator.) 
rYNUE voluntary socicties concerned with migration 


are having to grapple to-day with an entirely new 
problem. The multiplicity of agencies whose confessed 
policy it is to stimulate migration from this country to the 
oversea Dominions has led a section of the public to 
assume that all migration out with the 
express purpose of persuading people to leave the country. 
Such far from the case. The aim of those 
societies, for example, of which I have myself most 
knowledge, is not to persuade the unwilling or the 


socicties set 


is very 
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— 
unsuitable to migrate, but to get into touch, in as natural 
a way as possible, with those who are finding that life at 
home holds no prospects for them, and who (if given 
reasonable assurance) would be glad to exchange the dull 
monotony of a blind-alley job, or the cruel torture of no 
job at all, for the ‘* better chance ” which is offered by life 
in the Dominions overseas. To all such these societies 
seck to make plain the conditions of life and work in the 
overseas land of their choice. Their object is to prepare 
the new settlers for what they, in any case, will have to 
face. Approximately six thousand would-be settlers of 
this kind sought the advice of two of these societies— 
the Y.M.C.A. Migration Department or the Overseas 
League Migration Bureau during the first six months of 
this year. The work of advising these inquirers is done 
sympathetically and carefully. 

" There has been some adverse criticism lately concerning 
the migration of our people abroad, ostensibly because 
there is a certain amount of unemployment in Canada, 
Australia New Zealand. These criticisms are 
inapplicable to such voluntary socicties as those I have 
mentioned because they never urge anyone to go unless 
Under 


and 


they have a definite job awaiting them on arrival. 
the Church Nomination Scheme, for example, all who go 
out are assured of suitable employment and _ friendly 
after-care. 

Amongst those who have gone this year there are a 
number of boys from poor homes ; lads of good character 
and sound physique, whose only prospects in life at home 
were those of some blind-alley job. There is no form of 
waste more harmful than that involved in the deterioration 
vhich, heeause of the nature of their work, too often 
affects young workers between the ages of fourteen and 
eightcen. These societies, working in co-operation, have 
been able to take them away from such a restricted life ; 
provide them with a good outfit of clothes ; see that their 
tecth are in good condition ; and land them in their new 
homes (either in Canada or Australia) at no cost either to 
themselves or to their parents. 

A special effort has been made in this connexion to help 
the sons of miners, for whom there were no prospects of 
employment in this country, to take up a farming career 
in Canada. The United Church of Canada agreed to 
accept up to two hundred of these miner lads under its 
after-care the Canadian Government, 
Already one hundred and four boys have been sent out. 
They were received at the Norval Farm, thirty miles from 
Toronto, which will be their Canadian “ home ” during 
the three are under the eare of the Church ; 
later placed on farms which had previously been carefully 


agreement with 


years they and 
inspected and approved as good homes under thoroughly 
reliable employers. While they are being taught farming, 
they are receiving full board and lodging, with washing 
and mending, and 10s. per 
Should anything untoward occur, such as sickness, or 
dissatisfaction either on the part of the employer or the 
lad, the boy will be brought back to Norval Farm and 
replaced. 

When these lads reach the age of twenty-one, if they 
have proved themselves eflicient workers, and have been 
able by that time to save £100 of their own money, they 
will be eligible for a Government grant of £500 to buy a 
farm of their own—provided that they can satisfy the 
Land Settlement Board officials that they are likely to 
This money is loaned for a 


wages starting at week. 


become suecessful farmers. 
period of twenty-two years, and is repayable by casy 


instalments: for the first two vears none of it has to be 


refunded. Only boys of strong physique and good 
character have been accepted. These lads have a fine 


opportunity of building up a happy and_ prosperous 
career, and eventually of gaining complete independence 


in a much shorter time than was ever likely in this 
country. 

Thousands of young men and boys migrate to the 
Dominions each year under various other schemes. For 
these it is not possible to do very much, unless they should 
happen to get into distress or trouble on the other side. 
When they are leaving these shores, Y.M.C.A. Port 
Secretaries give them a card with the address of the 
Y.M.C.A. at their destination at which they will find a 
welcome awaiting them, if they choose to avail themselves 
of it. Experience during the past ten years shows that 
very few use this card when all goes well; but that, of 
those who fall on hard times, a considerable number 
remember the word of the Port Secretary and make 
straight for the address where they ean find a friend. 

This work has far-reaching results. The introduction 
cards are taken to all parts of the United States of 
America, into all the Provinces of Canada, into all the 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia, to New Zealand 
and South Africa. Many hundreds of instances have been 
reported of young men lifted out of their difficulties, found 
jobs, and helped to settle down happily in their new life. 
In this connexion, appeals are constantly being received 
from parents in this country, anxious about the welfare 
of their sons, because of the absence of any news or the 
receipt of bad news. In all such cases, through the help 
of oversea friends, the lads been their 
difficulties straightened out as far as may be, and a full 
report sent home to the parents concerned. 

Experience has shown that one of the most dangerous 
periods in the transition stage of the young emigrant is the 
long sea voyage. Settlers home full of good 
resolutions, determined to make good in their new life. 
Six long weeks on a crowded emigrant ship, with nothing to 
do and the close companionship of people of all types and 
ideas, frequently has a demoralizing effect. Whenever 
these societies send out parties under the Church Nomina- 
tion Scheme, they endeavour to secure the appointment 
of a Welfare Officer to accompany the new settlers on the 
voyage. By virtue of his training and experience, he is 
particularly fitted to create a friendly atmosphere on board 
and to organize such recreational, social and spiritual 
activities as will fill the weeks spent on the voyage in a 
healthy and interesting way. 

There is perhaps a danger that the voluntary socicties 
** assisted migrants ”’ 


have traced, 


le ave 


will confine their activities to the 
and overlook another class of people who hope to settle 
overseas, but for whom little is now done by way of help 
and advice. I am thinking of men of moderate means 
(such as ex-officers of the Services and ex-civil servants) 
who are looking for a wider and less conventional life 
than is possible at home; a life where incomes will go 
further, where taxation is lighter, and where their children 
will have better prospects. For such classes the Overseas 
League has recently set up a special Migration Bureau, to 
help them to find their way into a community of congenial 
people. 

Some maintain that emigration to the Dominions should 
be stimulated in every possible way. Others, with equal 
foree, urge that it should be limited to only the best type 
of emigrant ; or to only the worst type ; or to no type at 
all except those who cannot well be prevented from 
going. All would agree, however, that, once a man or 
woman or family has decided to go, the voluntary 
society can do much to make their new life happy 
and successful. 

Cyrit Bavin. 


[Owing to pressure on our space we are obliged to hold 
over our usual League of Nations article.-—Ev. Spectator.] 
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On Mediterranean Shores 


IV.—Jewish Pioneers of Palestine 


[This is the last of this series to be published in the Speetator. 
The book from which Herr Ludwig's articles have been taken is 
being published by Messrs. Allen and Unwin next week, Ep. 
Spectator. | 


|‘ all humility, these pioneers want to till the land 

which to them is holy, and the young Zionists are 
already cultivating thrice as much ground as the Christian 
colonists of old standing have been able to oceupy 
effectively. They are humble and thankful. If they 
have an ambition, it is to show the world their mettle. 
Their motives are exclusively productive. 

These Jewish settlers, who (it had been declared) 
would never take kindly to any occupation other than 
the time-honoured Hebrew pursuit of commerce, and 
would obviously fail to make a livelihood when reduced 
to trading with one another, these people, supposed to be 
loath to undertake manual work, and of whom an 
opponent said that every one of them would want to be a 
parliamentary deputy and if possible to become president, 
have actually retransformed themselves into agricul- 
turists, are once more herdsmen and ploughmen as they 
were in the days when Moses brought them the Tables 
of the Law. 

Such a change has only been rendered possible by 
giving them a country which they can regard as their 
own. Were it not for this, not one of them would handle 
a spade. 
them peddle old clothes in preference to walking behind 
a plough. Some of them were peasants in Russia before 
coming to Palestine, but these are in the minority. Most 
of them were intellectuals of one sort or another, writers 
and dealers and talkers, to whom the handling of axe or 
shovel was at first a diflicult task. As a sign that they 
are a united people they insist upon a common language ; 
what comes first in the new Palestine is, not the common 
faith, but the That is what 
together this ancient people, renewed. 

It is among 
have found 
a resurrection of 


common tongue. welds 


that I 
than anywhere else 
the early Christian spirit, 
ideal These lads and lassies are extra- 
ordinarily diversified. Here is a lively girl from Mecklen- 
burg, and here is a demure little maiden from Odessa ; 
here is a fanatical fellow from Crimea, who looks at a 
visitor morosely, while the man next to him is a cheery 
emigrant from Stuttgart, a song ever on his lips. 


modern of Jews 


unmistakably 


these most 
more 
an 


communism, 


There 


are perhaps forty settlers at this one spot, and each of 


them is of a different type from the o*hers. One thing 
unites them all: getting away from Kurope ; removal 
from towns; return from the dispersion. There seems 
something almost unnatural about it. Look at Ruth, 
the pretty milkmaid. A year ago she was dancing at the 
varnival in Cologne. Why do we find her now among 
kine and ploughs, having sacrificed all her whilom 
pleasures ? Because there is no 3ecause 
she takes a sublime delight in this new beginning. 
Because, when dilliculties and troubles arise, she is invigo- 
rated by a warrior’s joy in mastering them for the sake of 
her task of upbuilding. Very few of the immigrants have 
forsaken that task, and returned to the old world. A 
community making no claim to bring about the redemp- 
tion of mankind has come into being in the most natural 
way. Immigrants arrive in groups, for the most part, 
and are allotted some of the land which the central 
Zionist authority is continually buying. (Six per cent. 


sacrifice ! 


of the land in Palestine is now Zionist, but searcely half 
of this amount is cultivable.) They receive also a trifle 


Were it not for this, they would one and all of 


— 


of money, some necessary implements, and a little farmiy, 
stock. 
things are done has been drafted by a council of botanic. 


The scheme in accordance with which the 
agriculturists, and ceonomists. Now the immigrants ys 
to work upon land which has been untilled for thousang 
of vears, since the more fruitful regions of Palestine g 
in the hands of the Arabs; and they 
shanties as best they may. If they have a carpenter » 
other skilled artisan among them, so much the bette 
in default of this, each one of them must learn, jit 
peasants in general, to be handy at whatever job ma 
turn up. Ther 
meet in council evening after evening to decide on thy 
next day’s work ; on the Sabbath, they plan for a wee 
ahead. After a year, they may want a little more mone 
When two or three years hay 
Now they © 
to { 


build woode 


There is no ruler, no one to issue orders, 


from headquarters, 
elapsed, they have become independent. 
bread made from their own wheat, carry 
nearest market, sell and buy. 


milk 


In Jerusalem there is an ingenious town-planner wi 
designs the coming towns and villages. In his creatiy 
imagination he sees the pleasure gardens which as y 
have seareely been staked out, and upon the void step) 
he conjures up the projected publie baths, the town he 
and so on. Listening to him, looking at his plans, I, to 
ean realize in faney these things which do not yet exis 
in the world of fact, and ean picture Palestine as it y 
be twenty years henee. 

The common sense of the leaders, which has long sin 
sullices to insure — success 


their enthusiasm, 


Opposition is weakening. 


eurbed 
The struggles with the Arabs 
are less in evidenee, and will be over and done with to- 
morrow. The English pereeive the intelligence of the 
pupils, and do not want that intelligence to be used i 
order to promote competition with themselves. — Thy 
Jews, on the other hand, have no desire for the political 
power which England cultivates in this part of the world 

What “ the Baron's ” 


millions could not achieve in a generation, England has 


great colonies, what Rothschilds 
made possible for the Jews by her policy. The imni- 
grants under the new dispensation are not persons why 
depend upon large-scale private capital in Old Europe; 
they must be prepared to work in Palestine, and to work 
Tens 


of thousands of them have been poor, unhappy folk, half- 


hard, that they may make their own livelihood. 


enslaved; thousands of them (the German Jews in 
especial) have given up good positions and left comfort: 
able homes in order to settle in Palestine. The wonde 
of the new the the 
mills, the glassworks, and the silk-weaving establish 
ments— in Jaffa Haifa. 
brought here from Vienna, Prague, or Posen; and it is 
only because they will pay better in Palestine that they 
have not been transferred by preference to Cairo or 
Caleutta. As for the fruit groves 
which the bulk of the export of 
derived, their success is of interest to the accountant 
rather than to the ethnographer or the psychologist. 


Palestine is not factories sugar: 


and These have been simply 


along the coast, from 


Jaffa oranges is now 


But what is going on all over the countryside, the 
quiet and persistent transformation of the ancient earth, 
is a finer spectacle to-day than it can possibly be ten 
years hence. To-day’s is the work of pioneers. 

; Ewin Lupwic. 





Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses ate 
asked to notify the Specrator Office BEFORE MIDDAY 0M 
MONDAY oF rach WEEK. The previous address to which 
the paper has been seni and receipt reference number should be 
quoted. 
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The Pleasurable Pains of Winter 
Sports 
1INCE so much has been written already about the 
; of winter sports, and since the pamphlets 


} pleasures 


agencit railway posters, and the paeans of 


tourist , 
ynbroken fri nds all refer to the pleasures of life in 
i ‘ 

white, it 
taken into consideration. 


ihat 


of 


oui 
a land of willow-pattern blue 


that the pains hould also be 


Vi fore we are worn by ski . Wwe 


and seems just 


imagine these are 


helpful as the wings of Mercury. Those of us to whom the 
“ flying dream ” is a Joy that is shattered by the morning, 
think that in vitzerland we shall realize, by day, a 
glorious skimamir over fields magical as samite, that 


swoop and glide ina rhythm of ecstasy 
But, alas 


nov ie 


we shall swa\ ne 
te heavenly 


thunes to the 


* from harmon harmony 


Dryden's poet feclings of the 


not only in its lirst line but in its continuation : 
ot only 

From | mor to heavenly har ” 

I} t real frame herar 

Wher dztncath a hous 

Of j itor | 

And lt hea her | | 

lr} i as | Aft highs 

‘ } dead 
1 vamphlets of the agent 7 full of culogies of 
' hima heauty of th irgin snow, but no mention 
js mae of t fact that thi substance, when frozen 
nd splintered, can cut deepl that it is as hard to fall 
n 1» conercte pavement, that it invades the cars, 
nockets and | eche nel form lumps of ice behind the 
knees Railway posters ports flights of girls skimming 
falwa kimming) down unbroken slopes. No artist 


limon the 


terror, 1fS eves 


skiing face 
blinded by 


I} nose. rts cut lips and its icicled evebrows. 


has et had the courage to 


contorted mn 


now, its ! 

Qur friends Switzerland is glorious. You must go 
thes You will be bitten by Winter Sports 1” Their 
last tatement 1 correct kis can behave like SCISSOTS, 

af rb d ! harp 
And, vet, ¢ nin the earlier stages of our martyrdom, 
' r tain pleasure though these may not be 
y hy nticipated (here is, for instanee, the 
of finding that ( mn, on pute of knoe king knees, 
} ‘ from th top of } Ieope and there is the 
"| ft findin that e are not utterly broken, 
( ve emeree from und the heap of © jarring atoms” 
at the bottor Later on comes the thrill of achieving our 
first turn in an emereene And. later still, we really do 
( t hea nl harmony’: we almost 
| reall woh ffort to retain our balance, 
a Op lown one mall valley and up the next. 
\ t hal the wind ha been whistling past our 
( I hear | e been tr nine from our eves. 
\\ wn our skis for the first tim they have been 
{ to md companionabl to one anothe Rs they 
] if ccoored at the turn or skidded on the icebank. 
| pecularit of this shattermg pastime 1s that 
perpetual hearing the summons of the tuneful 
‘ thou O1 t] dead.” We cannot 
| ontent \ ith the contl lope ol our first 
fi ine \\ an ! alw VS VO A little faster and we 
! } i litt] mio} f iohte ned. The p! asures 


from p in to 


d on again from pleasure to pain. Like 
dre ta part we demand more and more of 
} our host Ss, although wi know that we hall 

{ the joys of fulfilment. 

{) lreams match the emotions ol the day, on some 
hight approach precipices, hurtle down ravines and 
he le crevasses with our trembling skis. On nights 
that low triumphant days, we float ge ntly over snow 


that is 


with an Ice 


lid 
idded to her charms by 


irlet skis 


domestic hand in hand 


iS soapsud wl we 
Maiden, who ha 


wearing the red shoes of Karen and a pair of 


that are swifter than seven-league boots 

There are times of respite, a day’s snow or thaw gives 
us time to co to the village to b 1 embrocation for our 
sprains and plaster for our blistes We are glad of the 
excuse to rest, but by evening we are fretting again, 
battered youths collect round the radiators, and sing, 
* T want to sell my little farm and go to ski! Children 
hurtle themselves up and down the corridors on the 
luggage trolley. Bandaged martyrs read up the technique 
of skiing and describe the details of their latest runs 

From being the “ favourite thing we hate skiing 


becomes the hated thing wv love, and only when we ar 


fecling too tender to sk ao turn to the kindlier 
pastimes of skating. lugging tailing. or skiorin 

On Sundays we ¢ perier other emotions, watch 
the ski-jumping contest ind see men as birds flying. 
The whirling of their arn they tak ff from the 
jump, the onring rush f neh air, the clap of their 
kis on. landing, the kimming down the precipitous 
slope, and t) lovely tin it the end of the run arous 
strange feelings in the mind of the pectators We 
hecome filled with a pseudo-courage and a pseudo-fear. 
Alternately we experien he glory and the terror of tt. 
The normal perspecetis of our lives grow dim, our 
houndart hecon kis, Oo horizon hecome i k1 


On Sunday night our | kimme-dt mil » heavenly 
harmony, and w wat from t But on Monday 
morning we continu our illy little funk falls, and 
sandwich together our pa md pie res, as our 


pride and limbs are 
all ver idl AS id HS Ky na ! flat 


i} kK I MDD, 
Art 
ris ts rio ts Al ' fi yy Ri I i IBirtos 
M. Leonarp Saracis set himself a Herculean task when he 
undertook to illustrate the Bibl both Old and New Testa- 
ment and this work of hi hown for the first tin in Kngland, 
has taken ten years to compicte The drawings are termed 
Mystical, and cording to ti mtr duct on in the cata 
logue, they are Inspired Phe task of the iewer, too, 
is not a slight one \il the thre hundred drawings are in 
monochrome, are the same size md are framed in a similar 
manner. secondly, each picture in the cat logue has a te xt 


assigned to it, together with the artist interpretation of that 


text, so that each picture has to be studied from this dual 
aspect. Yet withal, the ¢ ibition holds the attention. 
The drawings vary from com itively simple designs, such 
Pr Vases Thivides the Water vith its single figure, to com- 
plicated ones like The B iD) Kgyptl with its te mples 
sphinxes, slave-driver na t hained Children of Israel.” 
Three illustrations of the P ns (NO 151, 153, 156), where 
the design is set ina large circular halo, are very well conceived, 
It is difficult to accustom ¢ elf to the continued represen- 
tation of the First Person of the Trinity with varying, and 
often exaggerated facial exp ion. Such facial expression, 
in fact, is carried to exce throughout the drawings, and 
seldom adds to the effect fhe exhibition is an unusual 


one however, and hould | een, even if its theological 
intricacies may leave or hat pe rpl xed, 
[Tar Nationa Portrarr G rY. RecentT ACQUISITIONS. | 


Those in charge of the National Portrait Gallery have arranged 


to set apart and show as a separate exh.biton the mcre 
recent acquisitions, and [ at iven to understand that this 
procedure will continue from time to time The idea should 


appeal to all who take an interest in this nati nal collection, 


as new pictures, once the have joined their category in the 
various galleries, are difficult to trace Phis exhibition 
contains some thirty pictur ranging from a full length oil 
of William IV, grand painted by Sir Martin Shee, to two 
Vanity Fair cartoons of Swinburne and Thomas Binney 
Gainsborough, (,corg¢ Richmond Sargent Watt and 
Walter Sickert are among the artists who have painted 
portraits, and Peg Wollington, 1 Hen Terry, Thomas Hardy 
and Jenny Lind, some few of the personalities painted 
George Bradshaw, the in’ tor of railwa ruid / mas 
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Walker, the creator of the part of MacHeath, and William 
Booth, who founded the Salvation Army, are also there. 
Sargent is responsible for portraits of Edmund Gosse, and 
Ellen Terry in the part of Lady Macbeth, pencil sketches of 
Charles Bradlaugh and Frederick Harrison are by Walter 
Sickert, and an oil painting of Eilen Terry, at the age of 
seventeen, is by Watts. The small portrait of Peg Woffington, 
by Hayman, is delightful. There are two interesting 
medallions in wax of the third Viscount Palmerston. by 
Richard Cockle Lucas. Those who can do so should certainly 
see this small exhibition. 
[CLARIDGE GALLERY, 52 Brook STrReeEt.] 

Phyllis Pearsall is showing about thirty water colour 
drawings of a great variety of subjects at the Claridge Gallery. 
As the first exhibition of an artist who has only been painting 
a short time, the work is very promising. Mrs. Pearsall 
goes for her colours courageously, but a kind of untidiness 
detracts from the strength of many of her pictures. Her 
washes slop over too much, while a little more control of them 
would blend her subject together, and add to the strength 
which is there. Vigour, and Rue du Sud, Furnes, drawings 
of the same street, are both good, and so are the reflections 
in The Nieuport Canal, but in the latter the whole is inclined 
to be flat. Voyage en Espagne, a still life, appears to have 
been painted with less abandon, and gains thereby. 

[Tue Fine Arr Soctety, 148 New Bonpd StrREEtT.] 

The work of the Graphic Society of Holland, now being shown 
at the galleries of the Fine Art Society, is all by contemporary 
artists, and comprises woodcuts, lithographs and etchings. 
The woodcuts form the most arresting portion of the exhibits, 
but perhaps this is due to the method employed, which results 
in stark black and -white, without any gradations, giving 
a print which catches the eye. It would be impossible to 
overlook so strong a cut as M. Jussurun De Mesquita’s Zebra. 
Two lithographs of fish, Nos. 62 and 64, by Mr. Veldheer, 
are Japanese in their treatment. M. Marius Bauer's etchings, 
especially Entry of a Pasha, M. Dykstra’s Aunt, and Mr. 
Jan Poortenaar’s Cab Horse, all deserve mention. The 
exhibition throughout has a distinctive character of its own. 
At the same gallery are a collection of large water colours 
by M. Giorgio de Wolff, the subjects being sun, roéks, and 
flowers in Dalmatia, Istria and the Dolomites. His technical 
skill is very considerable, and he paints in his subject with 
ease, and without fuss. His pictures show such precision 
that they almost give the impression of a coloured photograph. 
In his Morning Mist —Bocche di Cattaro, he gets nearer to 
the soul of his subject, and his garden pictures are so full 
of sun that they make one curse our present climate here. 


The Theatre 


[° Tue Lavy Wirn a Laue.” By Recoixacp Berkeiey. At 
me Arts Turarre Ciuvs. “ Fasnion: or Lire IN 
New York.” By Mrs Mowatry. Av rie Gare THrarre 
STUDIO. | 

CarTaIn ReGinaLtp RBerKketrky’s new play has made a big 
success at the Arts Theatre--the biggest success seen there 
since the production of Young Woodley. Whether it succeeds 
as well at the Garrick, where it is to be reproduced next 
week, may depend a good deal, I think, on the author's 
pluck in “ cutting ~ the weaker passages. 

These, surely, are the sentimental seenes, destined to 
show that the iron-willed Florence Nightingale had her soft 
side. We can guess that. We can easily believe it. We 
do not need to be reminded of it too insistently, by way of 
prelude to the main theme of the play, which illustrates 
Florence's inexhaustible energy. her persistence, her ruthless 
zeal in “getting things done” during a long lifetime of 
incredible effort. 

Very wisely, Captain Berkeley begins by showing us the 
youthful Florence, in her early home. settled amidst the 
placid conventions of a Victorian security. theoretically ruffled 
by “news from nowhere ’—by distant rumblings from 
denunciatory prophets, like Carlyle. We need that picture 
in order to image the daring of Florence’s leap into the 
unknown, and perhaps also in order to understand the 
advantages, for the rebel. and pioneer, of a Victorian fixed 
income, almost untaxed! And, for a moment or two-- 
a few words will suflice--we may be permitted the glimpse of 
the unexceptionable Young Man (Mr. Leslie Banks) approved 
by Mrs. Nightingale: proposing to Florence: and rejected 
by her in response to her “call” from above. We do not 
need the Jong love passage obliquely conveved by reference 
to the arbitration of Mrs. Nightingale’s svlvan fountain: 


for Captain Berkeley handles this poesy uncertainly, and 
anachronistically mingles «a sweet keepsake romanticism 
with a twentieth century candour in allusion to sexual 
eternities. The fountain should go: even if we do know, 


from Florence’s journal (but not from her recorded speech) 
that she fh 


da“ passional nature.” And when Florence gets 














out to the Crimea, and begins her campaign with the } 
there might also go—though it is a larger sacrifice 
symbolical incident of her lover's landing, amongst the comp he 
wounded, and his agorized death ; for it all distracts attent, 
and sympathy from the real Florence, whom, in Jater scene 
Captain Berkeley presents with always increasing fone 2 
firm imagination. Any wounded man would do for thes 
Crimean episode. It was the Soldier as everlasting institutio, 
that Florence cared for; as it was, in the abstract, the Nyy. 
the Hospital. the System. Also it may be thought that 
the intervening character and feminine opposition of Jy: 
Herbert, wife of Florence’s pawn in the heroic game, 4, 
much melodramatizes the conflict. Lady Herbert y, 
there and must remain. But historically was she not amongs 
Florence’s great admirers ? Need she survive into the » 
seene as personified remorse, foreing itself in vain Upor 
Florence ?_ I don't think so; and what appears too fantag; 
in this final picture would be attenuated, were Captain Berke, 
content with his ironical presentation of a Lord Mayor ay 
pensioners and oflicials, honouring the living corpse of Floren 
for dim achievements lost even out of her own faded ming 
An admirable invention, needed for the last touch! — Floren, 
Nightingale was mortal. Beaten by nobody and nothing gy 
was at last beaten by Time, which indeed our present-dgy; 
physicists know to be nothing— though unconquerable, ° 

Little is wanted, then, to make The Lady With a Lamp 3 
thrilling a “ history ” as Abraham Lincoln, or even as St. Jog 
Its initial conception derives, no doubt, from Mr. Lytto 
Strachey’s study. But here his attitude of delicate, detache | 
amazement that such things and persons can be, is replace | 
by one of greater admiration and pity. 

Miss Edith Evans cleverly manages to make herself Jog) 
very like the real Florenee. It is a relief to see her almos 
without her Restoration mannerisms ; but not quite withoy 


Lady 


las 


them--or without others —in the love passages. Her kas 
seene was altogether admirable. Miss Muriel Aked give 


another of 
Nightingale. 


her studies in tremulous propriety, as Mx 
Miss Gwen Ffrangeon-Davies makes a_perfe 


contrast to Florence, as Lady Herbert —according to tly 
author's intention. 

The Gate Theatre has been “done up”! In Villies| 
Street, one no longer sits amidst dust and dingines 
but under a lemon-coloured velum—an impluvial veil 
flashing over peacock blues. It is a great improvemer 
And it would be a greater improvement still if Mr. Pet 
Godfrey could abolish smoking for so small a barn. “Ti 


atmosphere of this place is like the back of a kitehen flue 
remarked an American lady behind me, at one of the undust 
performances. Mr. Godfrey's productions are not always s 
gay that one can afford, in watching them, to faee physica | 
as well as mental agony. 

This latest effort of his. however, is cheerful enough. 
cannot be truthfully described as a revival of Mrs. Mowatt 
old play, which alarmed and pleased the rustic New Yor 
of 1845. It is a deliberate skit upon it, a guying of it, 
vavicature of it. The fun is delicious ; but certainly not quit 
fair to the poor old thing. which, in its plot, is no more pr 
posterous than plenty of our own utterly inexplicable crook 
dramas. Only the language is too, too eloquent, and therefor 
funny —to us. The interpolated songs which don’t belong t 
the period -one of them is as late as the late George Grossmit! 


1 


—affected me as rather unscrupulous attempts to mock ow 


— 


ancestors by making them quainter than they were, poo 
dears. But they are humerous in themselves. 't might bx 


just as humerous, however, and even more interesting, i 
Mr. Godfrey would give us, some day, a piece from the ok 
repertory of that period—say, from Wallack’s Theatr 
something like Central Park or Tom Taylor's onee-famous 
Unequal Match. Let it play itself and how it plays 
Very curious! Meanwhile, the Spectator, which was one ‘ 
the first to call attention to the Gate Theatre in its earh 
home, may be permitted to congratulate Mr. Godfrey on his 
achieved success. Under the golden velum now sit ™ whol 
Belles Assemblées of Coquettes and Beaux.” Through that 
Gate now passes rank and fashion in furs; and not onl 
drab oddities in the search for something more advanced 
than the suburbs and nearly as depressing. 

RicuarD JENNINGS. 


see 


Correspondence 

LirerARY Lrtrrer From Irary. 

|To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir, The Italian literary world is beginning to be organized 
on more practical lines than in the past. I am not referring 
to the Writers’ Syndicates that have been formed since the 
Fascist Government divided all the Italian popuiation into 
syndicates according to trades and_ professions. Politic 
apart, Italian writers show a tendency to unite, and to draw 
ever more the public’s attention to the fruits of their work. 
To begin with, there are the literary prizes. Italy has now, 
like other countries, various literary prizes of which one hears 
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= a 
vood deal. For example, there is the “ Bagutta ” prize, 


ae ch perhaps is the most singular, for it is a prize which a 
; a , of artists and writers, who usually forgather in a noisy 
grou of Milan called the “ Bagutta.” have 


} . public-house 
rar ‘ to confer on the best work of prose or poetry pub- 
( By ‘ . 


lished during the year by a young w riter. The sum to be 

1s a prize is not fixed, but varies, and is collected among 
ters themselves and some kind patron, Last year, the 
rize of five thousand lire was viven to G. B. Angioletti, a 
aot Lombard writer, for a very promising book of stories 
and lyric fantasies, entitled Il giorno del giudizio (Turin, 
Ribet). This year’s prize has not yet been assigned, but will 
he shortly, and presumably after the prize will follow publish- 
ing and commercial success, as happened last year to the book 
of Angioletti. Res ; ’ 

Another prize is given by the publishing firm, Mondadori, of 
Milan. Every year a small \cademy ~ of ten writers, the 
“ Mondadori Academy,” is henceforth to assign a prize for 
jetry and a prize for a noy elof ten thousand lire each. The 
first Mondadori prize for poe try was given to Vineenzo Gerace, 
a poet of the old tradition, of a good classic culture. no longer 
young, and as far from the old * pure poetry school ~ as he is 
from lyric futurism, for his poem, * La fontana nella Soresta” 
The prize for the novel was divided between Francesco ( hiesa 
for his * Villadorna and Francesco Perri for his ** Emigranti. 
Of these two authors, Perri is drawing his first blood, but 
Francesco Chiesa is a well-known and delicate Italian poet- 
novelist, who lives in the Swiss Canton Ticino. One cannot 
sav that the Mondadori prize has brought us any sensational 
revelations. The chosen works have had the honour of some 
discussion, but I do not think they have set the Tiber on fire. 
In comparison with the “ Bagutta’s”” rather Bohemian circle, 
the Mondadori Academy seems a trifle academic. 

A third prize has heen founded by another small Academy, 
named “The Ten,’ and founded in Rome. This 
destined for a novel or a volume of short stories, and it will be 
interesting to see to whom it will be first assigned, as “ The 
Ten” have more or less openly professed their intention of 
representing in Italy that which the Goncourt Academy 
represents in France, a pretension which has already caused not 
a few conflicts in the literary field. 

A fourth prize has been founded by the booksellers. Tt is 
known as the * Prize of the Thirty.” because it is given by a 
group of thirty booksellers to the best narrative work of the 
The booksellers intend to co-operate with the publishers 
and authors to resolve the so-called * book-crisis > of which 
everyone is talking in Italy, notwithstanding that book 
production was never more abundant. They want at least 
to show that, if the * book-crisis ~ exists, it is not due to the 
lack of enterprise or good will on the part of the books« llers. 


give ni 
the wr 


also is 


year. 


The first prize of ** The Thirts has just been assigned to 
Signora Bianca de Mai for her novel, Pagare e tacere (Milan, 


Treves) All these prizes ought to wake up the indifference 
of the public, encourage the writers and stimulate the book 
trade. But this is only a part of the activity that Italy 
displays to-day on behalf of her books. Another con- 
spicuous part is played by the Festa Nazionale del Libro” 


celebrated this year in all large and small towns by open air 
book sales and popular manifestations in favour of 
reading and culture. There was also intensive propaganda 
on behalf of the public libraries, and. last but not least, we must 
not forget the International Book Fair of Florence 
wherein the chief publishers of all the great Furopean countries, 
with the « England and Russia, participated with 
remarkable 


great 


Second 


KOE ption ot 
SUCCESS. 


Towards all this it must, however, be confessed that the 
Italian public remains somewhat diflident, though gladly 
welcoming any newcomer who can amuse it. The greatest 
Italian success this year has been that obtained by Achille 
Campanile for two humorous novels : ** Che cos’é quest amore ?” 
(Milan, Corbaecio), and ** Se la luna mi porta fortuna ~ (Milan, 


Treves). Campanile is a genial and pleasant humorist who 
knows how to expand into an ample tale a most improbable 
situation, and how to season it with paradox and comic 
aphorism. He is a kind of Italian Stephen Leacock, a master 
of nonsense, whose vein seems to conceal a philosophic melan- 
choly but always succeeds in highly amusing his public. His 
novels are sold out ten editions at the time and even his most 
and surly critics read him eagerly. Campanile is the 
success of the day, and he is already publishing serially a third 


severe 


novel, Goal, a sporting novel, which his innumerable 
admirers follow with impatience. 
On the other hand, the more refined and sophisticated 


critics have lately hailed as a revelation the novel of a voung 
woman writer, Gianna Manzini. It is her first novel and is 
called, Tempo innamorato. It is one of the uncon- 
ventional novels that has appeared in Italy during these last 
years. The narrative were involved in a 
poetic atmosphere and treated according to different planes 
of vision and sentiment. Gianna Manzini has been compared 
with Katherine Mansfield. and it is a fact that these two 
women writers have certain points in common. But I believe 
that Signora Manzini will yet develop a more transparent 
realization of nature and character. freeing her stvle from the 





most 


substance is as it 


excess of similes and poetic images that weigh it down under 
too exuberant lyrism. In any Tempo innamorato is 
more than a promise, it is a first-class achievement. 

Another achievement that deserves notice is Arturo Loria’s, 
one of the younger Italian writers, who, with his first book, 
Il cieco ela Bellona (Florence, Solaria) a collection 
of picaresque nature, has shown himself to be a 
imagination capable of creating characters full of 
colour and movement. 

The publishing firm of Treves of Milan, have 
these days the fourth volume of essays and m 
Ojetti, Cose viste. As everyone knows,a volume of these 
essays and memories has been translated into English under 
the title of As they seem to me. In his new collection, Ojetti 
shows once again that he is not only a great journalist but a 
great observer and stylist, and his work seems always worthy 
of a life in a more durable form than that of the newspaper. 


ease, 


of stories 
writer of 
warinth, 


also issued in 
em ries of Uo 


Ojetti is a clever art critic and directs the most beautiful 
artistic review of Italy, Dedalo. He will soon also be the 
editor and the soul of a new literary review, Pegaso, which 


is intended to be no mere scholastic magazine but the dis- 
criminating symposium of Italian writers. Pegaso has 
excited great expectation, its first number is announced for the 
end of the year. 


Another indefatigable writer is novelist, 


DD’ Ambra, 


Lucio 


dramatic author, journalist and biographer. One after the 
other in a few months, Lucio d’Ambra besides a couple 
of novels has published three volumes under the title of 
Thirty Years of Literary Life (Milan, Gorbaccio). To these 
volumes others will follow, and whoever would desire to 
investigate movements, anecdotes of a literary Italian life 
during the last decades, will have to make recourse to the 
coloured narratives of this novelist. to whose industry and 
versatile talent a conspicuous place in the literary and 
theatrical field has heen given 


Your CORRESPONDENT IN FLORENCE. 


A Hundred Years Ago 





TH SreCTA ha AT L7rH, 1829. 
THe Mrippresex Sesstos 
Samuel Probin was indicted f i nuisan [t appear l that he 
had possession of two house na vurt that turned it of Holborn 
and kept there a host of rat hears, dogs, and cats, all of which were 
set. to fight together, for th imusement of ar idience who paid 
Sixpence a piec for admi n, to see what wa illed the sy t In 
consequence of this. the me eadful uproar took p tw r 
three nights every week, | vhich, independent ft br lity 
to the animals, the who me hourhe | was placed in a state of 
alarm. The sentence of tl { irt was six montl Athi} ne t 
Probin, in mitigation 1 } ula ife na teer ! rer 
and that he had already ied of Il his hear lo rats. and it 
with the determination fe ip tt Phe C} ' n 
said, that if this was fou t t the ¢ irt had t} Pow f 
mitigating the senter 
Op |} S 
Mary Rice. a widow va for ha c naw 
The charg ’ proved, Sir J. A. Park i 
principal q f sid f th Jur the 
tt prope t | if vs und 
lag “A A f HH l 
1 vA t by 
t ] lé ot t } i til mm 
r | j use |} hous ould 
not da “cli h I't j d the 
pri rg j 1 ’ | Judge 
shook head 
Poetry 
The Return 
OveN the front door and look down the street. 
Mary is coming home again to-night 
In the low window swing the yellow light 


That it may comfort her 
Ask her no questior bind her bleeding 


Prop her gold head and heal her | 


With patient silence and the shining sight 

Of the board waiting by the ancient seat. 
Take her cold fingers lift her tired head 

And set the cup where onee vour kiss held fast 
Lav in her hands and break for her the bread 
And let this sa it absolve the past 

Nor ask of her a gesture she may dread -—- 

She can but vive that which she takes at last 
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“Spectator ” 


Conference for Personal Problems 


Health—III. 


[The Srrcravor Conference offers to readers a service of 
advice on personal problems in which they would like impartial 
The Editor has appointed a committee, the members of 


help. 


which are themselves engaged in the practical work of life; in 
one way or another they have met, and are meeting, a great 
They do not 
but they give their good 
will and their knowledge to all questions which are referred to 
Readers’ inquiries are dealt with in strict confidence ; 
they are scen only by members of the Conference, and they are 
Letters should be addressed 
to the Conference on Personal Problems, c/o The Svecrvror, 


variely of problems in their own experience. 
wish to be regarded as authorities ; 


them. 
answered by private correspondence. 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2.| 


IN the previous articles on health T have been occupied mainly 
with those of us who are able to correct our own attitudes 


and assume responsibility for our traits of character. The 


articles should not be pressed too far or interpreted as a 
We are all of 
us apt, under the strain of dealing with invalids, to show our 
annoyance, and to assume that we should know better than 
We are all tempied 


moral judgment on other people's illnesses. 


they how to deal with their difliculties. 
to improve their fortitude and to recommend them to pay 
less attention to their misfortunes. If we could ensure a 
change of attitude on their part it would no doubt aid them 
considerably ; 
Jack of sympathy. 

There are almost universal psychological repercussions in 
Indeed, as we know, some diseases may 
of character. 
adaptation to the man who 


organic diseases. 
produce profound alterations 
presents added difficulties in 
suffers from it. If we treat his reactions as if they sprang 
cntirely his own free will, we shall never sueceed in 
helping him. It often happens, however, that people feel 
irritated or hurt by the irritability of an invalid, by his 
To be able to bear 


Every disease 


from 


exacting demands, or by his self-pity. 
without strain the society of an invalid we must know some- 
thing of the psychology of disease. No one can be called 
capable of meeting the common crises of human life unless 
he is capable of treating an invalid in an objective and 
heipful manner. 

One thing applics to almost all diseases. The sufferer is 
forced to live a much more subjective life than his fellows. 
His interests and activities are limited; he is turned more 
upon his interior perceptions. The pleasure, for example, 
that a healthy man can obtain trom the enjoyment of work and 
from a free social life is taken from him, or gravy restricted, 
Naturally he tends to seek for interests in his own person, 
his symptoms and pains, his prospects of recovery or his 
fears of a set-back, the reactions of other people to himself, 
and his immediate mental and physical surroundings. 

It is for this reason that invalids so often make excessive 
calls for sympathy, are petty and egocentric, grow vain and 
cause far more trouble than they need. They feel it as their 
only way of proving their importance. Most people have 
probably experienced in childhood signs of this ** negativism.” 
They 
themselves of their power by calling in the night for their 
parents to bring them unnecessary glasses of water. A good deal 
of the exacting character of invalids comes from the same cause, 
They wish to feei that they still have influence in the world, 
and their condition of 
We should never respond to an invalid’s querulousness with 


can remember times when they wished to reassure 


weakness has made them doubt it. 


* 


inipatience ; nor should we ecneourage it by excessive atten- 
tion. Both are equally bad, and equally tend to encourage 
still more frequent complaints. If we can find a new objective 
interest for a patient we shall have done much to help him: 
end at the same time we shall have relieved our own burden. 

The psychology of consumptives is casily recognizable. 
They are generally fuil of an artificial optimism. They try 
to persuade themselves of their vitality, make grandiose 
plans for their future, and live in an intoxication of hope. 
This over-buoyancy can be quite as irritating as its opposite. 


Vioreover, consemptives show the underlying fear of failure 
Often they seem 


in their tender regard for their own health. 


but we cannot ensure it by brusqueness or 


to be incessantly taking the temperatures of their soy. 
looking for signs that their ambitions are about to be realized 
and that unique success is before them. 

The restriction of their interests and their growing ego, 
centricity are shown by the devotion they give to their physicy 
symptoms. It is true that they take an interest in the physi. 
‘al ailments of other people, too; but this is mainly ay 
illustration of their own. They are emotionally unstabje 
and excitable, and often suffer from jealousy. We may 
suspect that they feel consumption as a wasting disease; ang 
much of their effort is designed to convince themselves of 
their virility. 
ing to a consumptive than to most other invalids. They 
are bright and intelligent ; and they are pleased with every 
attention shown to them. 

The opposite picture to the spes phihisica is presented iy 
digestive maladies. Here we frequently have deep gloom 
and irritation ; moods of depression, spitefulness, and anger, 
The invalid may be hypercritical; and he may take pains 
to prove that everything we do for him is awkward and out 
of place. <A of forbearance is 
in dealing with dyspepties : 
as part of the disease, and we must recognize that no personal 
reaction is necessary. Their complaints are not in fact caused 
by our conduct or directed against us. The striving for 
power is often manifest in dyspepties. It is not 
without significance that many have 
from digestive troubles. Being unable to enjoy the natural 
satisfactions of appetite and food, they have attempted 


There is probably less personal strain in attend. 


considerable deal 
their irritability must be seep 


necessary 


very 


millionaires suffered 


with great tenacity, to secure the highest abstract symbol ' 


for satisfaction, the power of money. 
_ Diseases of the heart lead to anxiety and timidity. Thes 
invalids desire a regular and tranquil life, and seem unabk 
to bear the prospect of any disturbance. Thus they flutter 
in alarm at the smallest risks, dislike meeting new circum. 
stances, wish to be spared from all acute experiences, bother 
and worry over their own health and the health of anyon 
of whom they have charge. 
their anxiety 


They are involved, of course, 
in a vicious circle ; will often produce the 
palpitations which they are so intent on avoiding. Sometimes 
they cultivate an extraordinary degree of absent-mindedness; 
they withdraw from the life that is around them in order 
to have a territory of thought in which they are secure fron 
external stimuli. 

There are two conditions which call for special considera- 
tion, although neither of them is to be regarded as a malady, 
Everyone knows that in old age abnormalities often develop ; 
and many old people are particularly difficult to treat with 
sympathy. it is painful to see men and women who keep up 
aggressiveness of character in their old age. They appear to 
limitations of their 


be unable to adapt themselves to the 


bodies. Instead of becoming more tranquil and contemplative, 
instead of enjoying the fruits of their past activity, they cannot 
abandon the stress of theic early lives. They wish to prove 
that they are still young and forceful. We 
their behaviour that they are dissatisfied with their success 
in the past; the more they feel that their tenure of life is 
decreasing, the more intently they strive It is 
but even the shortcomings of age 


ean gather from 


for prestige. 
an ungracious picture ; 
must not be made the basis for a mora! judgement. 

Another factor which is often given too little allowance 
is the natural variability in the moods of women. Ther 
are times in every woman's life when she feels an unusual 
need for affection and consideration. Her body puts her to 
stresses which frequently are entirely misunderstood by men. 

that 
hostile : 


It is particularly in pregnancy women may appear 


irrational, fractious, or openly and any husband 


who takes umbrave at his wife’s conduct in these circumstances 


or even feels them as unaccountable is proving himself 


unfitted for marricd life, Tt is in the 
that the highest opportunity occurs for building up a mutual 


strains of married life 


affection and a mutual feeling of trustworthiness. 
ALAN PorvTer. 
[The article ie our next issue will deal with some of the 


personal problems raised by our correspondents.| 
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Country Life 


Gotk AND RESEARCH. 

Ir is the duty of every golfer to offer to help his Union in the 
new and delightful scheme for research on which many small 
clubs are to vote immediately, and I do not know why cricket- 
ers, tennis players, and bowlers should not co-operate. 
The committee of every golf club has received a request to 
subscribe a small sum annually for the endowment of scientific 
research into the inwardness of the green und the fairway. 
We all know Tennyson’s neat little parable about the “ flower 
in the crannied wall” that contains the whole secret of the 
universe if we could but find out all about it. The grass on 
the green is an even better epitome; but Sir Robert Greig, 
who is the guiding spirit of the new Research Committee, 
savs we know little about it that is worth knowing. “ In 
the yast majority of cases, the knowledge of how to make 
the best of the soil, the grasses, and the climate is unknown 
to green committees and greenkeepers, for the simple reason 
that the knowledge does not exist.” Hence the new research 
committee, on which will serve six of our greatest authorities 
on agricultural biology. It is a pleasant idea that golfers 
should endow &® work that will benefit the world in 
veneral, the field not less than the green. For though the 
ideal of a heavy hay crop or good grazing and of a shaved 
ereen or fairway may seem opposed, the science of selection, 
of manuring, and of the influence of climate and soil lies in a 
cause. the golfer the farmers’ 
A more surprising thing might happen. 


common Suppose makes 
fortune ! 
% * * * 

Enouisi Gras 

No people in the worla know so much about good grass, 
especially for lawns, as the English ; and, since Dr. Stapledon 
is perhaps the greatest of realists and specialists, one must 
add the Welsh. The Americans, whose golfers have already 
founded a research organization, next. One or two 
of our leading seed firms have a really world-wide reputation, 
and are called in wherever in the world spacious lawns of 
Yet still even within Britain greens and 
manures at extravagant 
encouraged, and 


come 


grass are required. 
pauperized, wrong 
prices ar down, unsuitable 
deleterious animals encouraged, and half the processes carried 
through at the wrong seasons. I know various foreign links 
of some fame where every attempt to encourage grass has 
‘ailed, and where the surface is mostly mud and stone, where 
dwarf thistles have been multiplied, where daisies have been 
substituted for grass, where there is more pearlwort and 
plaintain than grass ; and in each case it is safe to say that 
the evil result is due in part to entire ignorance of the effects 
of the modern mowing machine on various plants. 
* = ” * 


fairways are 


pul grasses 


A CarpinaL SECRET. 

All manner of quaint technical points about grass have 
been already discovered. Two are emphasized by one of the 
greatest authorities in the United States. One is that no 
grasses are perennial in the full and usual sense of that term. 
They keep alive not by preserving old roots, like a tree, but 
by continually producing new and _ superficial roots. The 
other is that some of the very best grasses for greens, especially 
Sent grasses, thrive best in a soil so acid that few weeds can 


survive. Hence lime, in most conditions one of the cultiva- 
tors’ greatest friends, may become the worst of enemies. 
It discourages the best grass for a green and the worst 
weeds, 


& * % * 
A Grass Acr. 

This new scheme of research happens to coincide with a 
really astonishing number of experiments in the cultivation 
and investigation of all sorts of grasses, by all sorts of people. 
One of the most interesting is the Spartina or rice grass, first 
planted, [ think, in any quantity in the half-submerged flats 
by Poole Harbour. It has recently been encouraged, with 
most promising results, by the Essex County Council, on the 
waste land along their curious coast ; and its food value has 
just been brought to light after a series of practical experiments 
It may now be regarded as established that this 
peculiar exotic grass, which delights in unpopular soils, will 
enable us to reclaim to cultivated use spacious mudflats 


on stock, 


previously as nearly as may be useless, and that it provides 
a hay crop both palatable and digestible for sheep. 

* x * * 
A PLANT or Mystery. 

The wealth that some small discovery in botany may confer 
on a community has always stirred the historical imagination 
from the date of the cultivation of barley and rice, and later 
of wheat and oats; and one of the most exciting of such 
discoveries is now under trial in England, to wit the alleged 
new cotton plant, tracked down (by help of nesting humming- 
birds !) after eight years’ search in Guiana and now being 
grown in Essex, Suffolk, and Sussex. The nature of the plant, 
as well as its name, still remains a profound secret, even to 
Government authorities. The world is naturally suspicious 
of mysteries; but there is good reason to hope, if not to 
believe, that a new source of cotton capable of being grown in 
England has really been found; and if the crop fulfils the 


eager prophecies of its discoverers, two—perhaps three—of, 
our cardinal industries would greatly benefit: farming, 
cotton, and artificial silk. 

x % 2 % 


An ACCLIMATIZED BEAN. 

A smaller, but perhaps mot 
just been achieved by one of our great firms. The Soya bean 
which is remarkable for the amount of oil it contains, was 
successfully grown in Berkshire during the year and produced 
a fair amount of ripened seed. Lven if something was due 
to the super-excellence of the still 
probable that our plant experts will soon develop a variety 
that can flourish and seed in Kngland. Any British-grown 
plant that can supply a concentrated fodder for stock in 
winter would be a godsend to the British farmer and would 
reduce the bill for imports. ‘The Soya bean would be as 
useful as one of the new processes for extracting oil from coal. 


certain, suecess in botany has 


summer weather, it is 


e + tk 
Tut VALLEY or GLASS. 

Certain forms of cultivation, if not of general farming, pay 
handsomely in England. One of these is cultivation under 
glass. A surprising vote of confidence in glass has just been 
passed by one of our more progressive farming institutes— 
Oaklands, near St. Albans. Glass is multiplying so fast in 
the neighbourhood of London that one may compare some 
districts with the famous Valley of Glass in Guernsey, which, 
according to Prince Kropotkin’s figures, produced at least 
£700 worth of produce to the acre, at a date when food was 
comparatively cheap. An English acre of glass has produced, 
according to a Government publication, as much as £900. 
In Hertfordshire alone £3,000,000 is invested in glass; and 
Oaklands is to spend £6,000 in erecting glass for instructional 
purposes. In justifying the sum the authorities estimate that 
the houses “ will pay for themselves within eighteen months.” 
Is there any other form of cultivation in which any such 
estimate could be ventured even by the most optimistic ? 

* * 4 % 
CycLes OF VOLEs. 

An interesting note on the queer periodicity of certain 
mammals (about which the Oxford biologists are seeking 
information) reaches me from Mount St. Eloi, a place some 
of us knew very well during the War. ‘In this village in 
the north of France,” writes W. C. H., “‘ we have this year 
a plague of field-mice and voles, and as I have trapped over 
two hundred in my garden since October, this will give you 
some idea of the numbers. They have done a lot of damage 
in all the gardens, cating lettuce, spinach, beet, and parsley ; 
and the damage to the farmers is so great that they called a 
conference and decided to kill them with cyanide of potassium 
and other poison. The local people say it is some years since 
they had such a plague. . . . In this part of the country 
we are troubled with animals locally called ‘ Loir,’ or door- 
As soon as the apples and pears are ripening they 
The animals jump from 
two animals are more 


mouse. 
tackle them and have to be trapped. 
the tree just like a squirrel.’ No 
often confused than the field vole and the long-tailed field- 
mouse, though the superior snubness of the vole at both 
extremities should be distinction enough. 

W. Bracu Tuomas, 
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Letters to 


OUR ABERDARE FUND 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—TI have received the first copy. of the Spectator which 
you promised you would send to our Library free at 
least for a period. I am a member of the Aberdare Central 
Service Committee and also of the Cwmaman Area Service 
Committee. This is where most of the pits are sunk. We have 
seven large collieries in 1} miles of the Valley. As Librarian 
and Manager of the oldest miners’ welfare institute in South 
Wales I was wondering if your readers could help us with 
some books for our Library and Reading Room. Owing to 
the distress I am the only full-time man on the staff, where 
we used to be five, and I have one assistant who only works 
every other week and two others who work three days per 
fortnight each. I trust you will not think I am begging, but 
a parcel of novels and juvenile fiction, old or new, would be 
much appreciated and would very much help the distressed 
miners here who flock to their Institute here because it is 
warm and comfortable ; they themselves built and maintain 
it by allowing Id. of -every £1 of their carnings at 
the pits to be kept back for that purpose. I enclose our last 
balance sheet for your perusal, and would be pleased to 
furnish you with further information if vou would require it. 
—I am, Sir, &e., James Ray. 
Crwmaman Public Hall and Institute, 
Cwmaman, Aberdare, Glam. 


[To the Editor of the Seecraxror.] 
Sir,-—T trust that you are not allowing your fund to make 
any distinction between union and non-union men, but, if 
you are, I must ask that my money be given to a non-union 
man.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EK. Fairciovucu. 

[Our correspondent enclosed a newspaper report stating 
that the executive of the South Derbyshire miners, in distri- 
buting relief, makes distinction between union and non-union 
men. We can assure the writer and our readers generally 
that the Aberdare Service Committee, who administer * The 
Spectator Fund,” make no such distinction. The Town Clerk 
of Aberdare, to whom the matter was referred, writes : 
“There is not the slightest distinction made in this area 
between union and non-union men. My Committee has laid 
it down most emphatically that no distinction shall be made 
and the Area Committee are, I am assured, doing all they can 
to relieve necessitous cases irrespective of Trade Unionism.”"— 
Ed. Spectator.| 


A SUGGESTION FOR ABERDARE 

[To the Editor of the Srecratror.| 
Sir,—May I venture to put forward a proposal for the relief 
of unemployment in the mining areas which, I feel convinced, 
deserves the most careful consideration ? The mines of north- 
ern France are so short of French labour that 
numbers of foreigners have to be employed, particularly 
Poles. In some districts all (public notices are in Polish as 
well as French. 

I feel convineed that by arrangement with the French 
authorities work for large numbers of British miners could 
be found there. The pay is not very high but it is high 
enough to enable the men to live in comfort, and the conditions 
are extremely good. The miners live in * corons ~ 
villages, in which they can grow cabbages and rabbits, there 
is an excellent welfare service, the clectrie lighting is practi- 
cally free, and in time a man can become reconciled to the 


enormous 


or garden 


French beer, which is very cheap. 

I believe that an immigration of British ex-soldiers would 
be greatly welcomed in the villages around Lens and Béthune, 
for instance, for Britishers who into French 
eslaminets seem to get on very happily there. The present 
foreigners are often of a rough type and not much appreciated 
by the natives. They cannot speak French and are regarded 
somewhat suspiciou-ly. They murder each other from 
time to time, and every Friday they get fighting drunk— 
hence the local saying—** Jour de la paie (paix), jour de la 


have married 


the Editor 


guerre.” (After the last Pole-fight which I attended ] Dicks 
up several handfuls of human hair off the pavement.) Fina 
they pluck geese alive and in other ways shock the Fre; 
(who are not over squeamish in such matters) by their ery, 
to animals. It would be to the advantage of all Concerp, 
if some at least of this influx of low-class foreigners ¢ 
be replaced by honest British miners._I am, Sir, &e., 

C. W. Ho 

14 The Hawthorns, Finchley, London, N.3. 


OUR ABERDARE FUND— POINTS FROM LETTpR 
A further collection of excerpts from readers letters about yp 
fund is appended. Many correspondents express the hope 
the money may be spent locally. This weel: we are glad 
include typical extracts from letters received from Aber 
shopkeepers. 
“4 Losing Coal Shareholder” 

I enclose a cheque for a guinea, crossed Aberdare a/e, for; 
South Wales Miners’ Fund, and heartily congratulate 
your success and patriotic sympathy in a worthy cause 

Miss E.G. Evans, White Hayes, Chorley Wood, Herts. 

I hope, with many of your subscribers, that the Fund cay 
used to help in a new and permanent industry for the distres 
people, but meanwhile any small relief that can be provide 
this bitter weather must be an urgent necessity. 


writes -— 


Rev. Louis Bush, Spanton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

Many thanks for your letter re the donation to the Spee 
Aberdare Fund, and enclosing a copy of the letter from ; 
Town Clerk of Aberdare with the names and addresses of 
two families that will benefit from our donations. I am glad 
be able to tell you that L hope now to be able to send you 
month for the next two months instead of the £4 promised, n 
subscriptions having come in. 

A Clergyman writes :— 

I should like to help as far as IT can. I have already sent as 
subscription to your Aberdare Fund, but that involved no sa 
fice. An extra 5s. a week as suggested will hurt, but no matter 
“Unto Me” is sufficient motive. My gift may possibly d 
before Easter. I am an oldish retired Missionary Clergyman, 7 
existing on a small pension and now almost confined to my lx 
and it is more than likely that I shall spend next Easter witht 
Lord. Please excuse pencil, I may not use ink, and can @ 
write lying on my back. I enclose my first 5s., the veriest tri 
for the least of My little ones. 

Mr. J. Pollock, 79 and 81 Mortimer Street, Regent Street, Lon 
V.1. 

I enclose herewith cheque for £2 17s., the proceeds of 1 
collection at Chaldon Church, and am sorry the amount is » 
larger. It is a tiny country church, and the bad weather ke 
many away, some of whom have to come one and a-half to twom 
through the dark country lanes. 

“LL. D. W.,” 4 The Grove, Highgate Village, N.8. 

During the week before Christmas my family of four childr 
and three servants and ourselves (two) had a “ self-denial week 
during which we all lived on strictly economical rations, a 
also each put into the box as much as we could give. 

I am glad to be able to hand you the result, this little sun 
£2 10s., to help in the Aberdare Fund. 

A, B. S., Norfolk. 

I enclose £1—5s. weekly for one family for four 
Aberdare. I wish I could do more, and will fry and 
month, but | am only a poor parson. 

Mrs. FE. Williamson, 40 Manor House, Marylebone Road, N.W.! 

I enclose cheque for £6 to provide 5s. per week for two famille 
until Easter, and hope you will succeed in getting the 1,50 


weeks 1 
send ea 


donors desired. 

* 4 Christmas Party.” trden,”” Barnt Green, Worcestershire. 
It is our hope that you will endeavour to finance any schen 

which will afford permanent employment to the miners of Aber 
dare ; as this is the only way the.fund you are collecting car 
any permanent good. The many calls upon the fund will ret ter 
this difficult, but we hope you will put this idea befor: 
committee in Aberdare, who will, no doubt, be able to find cases 
where a few pounds may enable a man to start some work ‘ 


move to another place. We wish you every success in Yé 
splendid scheme. 
The Hon. Mrs. Aline Davey, 9 Somerset Place, Bath. 


for 


I enclose a cheque for £3 5s., being a contribution of 5s. a week fo! 
the next three months towards extra food for the miners’ children, 
as suggested in your last issue. But please use it as you think 
best for the miners’ relief. I do not wish to hamper you in any 
way. I very earnestly hope that some way may be tf und ot 
starting employment locally—and feel that the Spectator may be 
‘able to do great service by ventilating this subject. With every 
good wish for the increased success of your splendid endeavour. 

Mr. L. Green, 44 Inglis Road, Ealing, W. 5. 

I have great pleasure in enclosing cheque for £2, for your Aber- 
dare Fund. I am glad to read that the distribution of the Spec- 
tator Fund has been placed in the hands of representative persom% 
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so well the needs of the people. All good wishes 


who will knov 
to the Fund. 
Mr. G. W. Flet her, Grocer and Provision Merchant, Aberdare. _ 
“ would like to express my appreciation of the manner in 
which Distress vou hers are being issued by the Aberdare Service 
Committee. The system employed enables each individual to 
obtain that which is required most, and the vouchers are un- 
being used, by them, to the best advantage. Our 
primarily . to the Editor of the Spectator, who has 
which 


doubtedly 
thanks are due 
so kindly provided 
» so much to alleviate the distress in this area. 
ius, Wholesale Provision Merchants, Merthyr. 
Voucher Scheme, | emphasize the 
purchasing commodities for miner’s families 
The traders in dis- 
undoubtedly been very badly hit for some 
irrecoverable debts and are subjected to 
vertheless they are expected to contribute 
to all lo« il chariti The present entry of hundreds of hampers 
into their districts and the resultant decline in trade, seems to 
be adding insult to injury. The situation could be dealt with as 
cheaply and efficiently by local traders as others in more prosper- 
ous districts by the adoption of vouchers drawn in their favour, 
with the added advantage of the 
they most require. The 
, and 


the wherewithal to finance a scheme 


has done 
Mr. John Ev 
In supporting 


gross untairne ot 
? 4. aflected by unemployment. 


have 






your Trace 
in areas m 
tressed areas 
t t} 


Tinie pa 
mere ased 


recipients being able to choose 
to-day is for 
hould supply 


greatest ery 


Local Traders 


the goods 


the support of home industri 


Local Needs. 
ayth aile Manor, Sands, 


} Cranqe-ove) writes: 
lief organization here which, perhaps, has the 


Mrs. Blanche Winder, G 
We havea local re 


first claim on us, but T should be glad to help a little if an effort 
were made tart a rabbit-keeping branch at Aberdare in 
connexion with the present established industry. After all, 
did not our great cotton and woollen industries have their 


bevinnit in the cottage 


and farms of the North 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 
CHRISTENDOM 
| Vo the Editor of the Svvcravor.| 
Sm,—At a time when the position of the Church of England, 
in view especially of her historical alliance with the State, 
a subject of criticism, we may consider the 


THE 


has again become 
position which the Church has of late years more and more 
definitely held in relation to Christendom as a whole. Church- 
men are apt to be so much engrossed by their internal con- 
as to ignore the Chuurch’s ministry of reconciliation 
Yet in 


may be, 


troversies 
the efforts 
the 
destined to play a conspicuous part. 


among the Christian Churches generally. 


made for Christian Reunion, however distant it 
Church of England seems 

No doubt the rejection of the Deposited Book of Common 
Praver in the llouse of Churchmen 


disappointing. It was the 


Commons was to many 
defeat, perhaps only temporary, 
the 


possibility of such a result lay in the very nature of an Estab- 


of liturgical work extending over twenty years. Sut 
national Church, and it must have been 
of the 


Church must live in some degree of sympathy with the religious 


lished and Endowee 


foreseen bv the author Knabling Act. For a national 


life of the netion : and it must be open to the State as well 
Church to decide 
conditions still exist. 
established Endowed Church in 
could 


Endowed 


whether that sympathy exists, or 


There could not 


as to the 
under certain 
Catholic 


England to-day nor 


would 
and 
there, I suppose, be an Episco- 
palian Established and Church in The 
the rejection of the Deposited Book was 


be a Roman 
Scotland. 
principal reason for 
not so much the disagreement between the [louse of Commons 
and the Church Assembly as the disagreement among ( hurch- 
men themselves on certain practices and above all, upon the 
But the Church does not claim 
for the Church Assembly, 
for the Episcopate. It 


reservation of the Sacrament. 
infallibitity for her councils; not 
Convocation even 


nor for the nor 


becomes necessary therefore to weigh the spiritual loss incurred 
by the Church through the rejection of the Deposited Book 
both to the 


recognition. 


gainst the which may accrue 


her 
he spiritual power of the Church may be tess intensely felt 


spiritual benefit 


hurch and to the State through national 
iL certain section of the people if the Church is associated 
State. but it be more widely diffused. The 
heart of the national life, 
uld be 


that history in many or most of its essential features. 


None 
with the 


Church has entered 


may 
into the very 
and to take her out of the national history w to change 

Among 
the siens of the times none is happier to-day than the increasing 
England and the other Re- 


the Lambeth Conference of 


good will between the Church of 


formed or Free Churches. Since 


1920 and Noneonformists have been drawing 


together ; they have already arrived at a certain measure of 


and they 


Churchmen 


intercommunion : are coming, in England as in 


Scotland, to realize that the true policy of the Christian 
Churches lies not in hostility or jealousy, but in co-operation, 
not through philanthropic service alone, but through private 
and public worship as well. 

Yet even more significant than the reconciliation between the 
Church of England and the other Churches at home has 
been the sympathetic relation of the Church to other Churches 
not of her own communion abroad. At the recent enthronement 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury in his Cathedral practically 
all the Churches of Christendom, with the exception of the 
Church of 
chosen to 


Rome, were cflicially represented by members 
the and the affection of their 


Churches towards the Church of England. 


express confidence 
It is not impossible 
to foresee a time when all these Churches, without sacrificing 
their 


confederation 


will be 
the 


or compromising cistinctive 
united in a shall 
evangelization of the whole human family. 

How far the influence which the Church of England will 
exercice in the reunion of Christendom is dependent upon 
her national character 


own practices, 


which devote itself to 


is a question which cannot be con- 

But, it is not, I think, teco much to say 
not a little of such influence if she should 
Church and 
various 


elusively answered. 
would lose 
the 


among 


that she 


cease to be national of England become 
the bodies in 


even though she did not herself break up into two or more 


only one religious England, 


such bodies. The Church of England, as she now is, possesses 
a unique opportunity of attracting to herself the sympathy 
of thoughtful and devout men among all the Churches, and of 


slowly but surely uniting the Churches themselves in a 


common. spiritual function. 
My object in writing this letter is to expr 
will not, 


ss the hope that 
grave disappointment, 
historical character of the Church of England 
ating the los Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the Church might mean to the nation, 
the Empire, Christendom and in the end to the world. 
Sir, &c., J. KE. C. WELLDON. 
The Deanery, Darham. 


Churchmen even under 
abandon the 
vithout gravely estin which ihe 


I am, 


PRAYER BOOK 


or of the SeectTATOR.| 


THE 
[To the Kd: 


Church of 


1928 


ingland 


Sin,— The 
Parliament, 
submit the 


The Church took over twenty yea! 


has outgrown the 1662 Prayer 


so00k. recognizing this, empowered the Church 
Revised Book for legal endorse- 
to do the work, 


Under the terms 


to revise it and to 
ment. 
and then submitted the result to Parliament. 
of the Enabling Act a Parli Committee reported 
that the Book did not constitutional 
rights of any citizen. In spite of this the House of Commons 
refused to give it legal authority, itself for 
the history the Church's spiritual director. 
In view of the composition of the House of Commons this 
The 
to press for a revision of the existing relations between Church 
State, if that should fail, to demand freedom by 
disestablishment. Meanwhil as a measure, 


Lini¢ ntary 
new pre jiudice the 
thus constituting 


first time in our 


is a quite intolerable position. Bishops are compelled 


and and, 
temporary 
during an emergency period, they propose not to deny their 
responsibility and let the Church drift, but to administer it 
terms of the Church's agreed revision of the 
If this is * 


then cricket can only mean sulking when a serious 


aecording to the 


long superseded 1662 Book. not cricket,” as some 
3 Suy 


are saying, 


difficulty arises and refusing to do your best to carry things 


on to a right and satisfactory conclusion. —I am, Sir, &c., 
The Old College, Dulwich, SE.21. O,. HarpMAN, 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


[To the Editor of the SPect ATOR. | 
Sir. T, too, was a passenger on the * Torrens® to Australia 
in 1890, I think —and, strangely, it was some years 
after I settled here in 1905 before I came, through reading 
a chance review in some paper, to realize that the Joseph 
Conrad of ** Typhoon ~ was, in reality, Conrad, chief mate of 


the * Torrens.’ 
Our 
between a very courteous officer and a very youthful passenger. 


intercourse on board was ro more than what is usual 


was a clipper that boasted for many years 
l London to 


seventy-two days 
hundred days of Conrad—what 


The * Torrens * 
think) 
had a 


of an average of (I 
Melbourne. But |] 
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with doldrums and other things. 
previous voyage the ship had in a storm carried away a 
principal spar—I think it was the mizzen-top-mast—which 


could not be replaced, and she was, in consequence, laid up 


in Pernambuco and lost the wool scason. The owner (old 
Capt. Angell) no doubt made it hot for his successor as master ; 
so that kindly gentleman was extremely careful to take in 
sail when there was the slightest prospect of a bit of a blow. 
And Conrad used to pray for half a gale in the night, when 
the captain had his watch below, in order to make the old 
ship show her paces. 

I shall never forget his figure on deck, in his old reefer 
jacket, with a red silk handkerchief round his neck—swift, 
almost stealthy, and silent in his movements—with knees 
slightly bent, shoulders bowed—we knew that he had lately 
been captain of a Congo river steamer and riddled with 
African fever !—his chin and alert face thrust forward, his 
keen eyes between half-closed lids noting everything, or 
constantly in changeable weather raised to sky and cloud 
and sails. 

His manner with his men was generally very quiet, though 
he did raise his voice excitedly, when things went wrong or 
not so fast as they ought to. There was, of course, implicit 
and immediate obedience to his orders, and I never heard a 
sound of grousing about them. The men could not fail to 
see in Conrad the keen and knowledgeable sailor. I don't 
know whether they Joved him, but admire him they did, 
and trusted him completely. 

I had no idea at that time that he wrote, but apart from 
his watch or looking after the hundred-and-one things the 
mate of a sailing ship has to see to, he was not greatly in 
evidence. I do not remember him at all in the saloon, except 
passing through on his duties. 

It remains a marvel to me how any man who spoke, as 
Conrad did when T knew him, what one might almost call 
broken “* English”’--I mean not only English with a foreign 
accent. should have attained perfect mastery in 
writing this foreign tongue as he did.— I am, Sir, &e., 

Joun Wyip Prrcea,itor. 

Morne @Or, Tobago, British West Indies. 


such a 


THE NEW MODEL ABATTOIR 
[To the Editor of the Seecrxror.] 

Sir. Now that the rush of Christmas is over, I again crave 
the hospitality of your columns to announce my most grateful 
thanks for further subscriptions received to liquidate the debt 
on the building of the Model Humane Abattoir, erected at 
Letchworth by the Animal Defence Society, which is to 
demonstrate by practical means the humane treatment of 
animals before slaughter, including stunning by a mechanical 
instrument, the hygienic treatment of meat thereafter, and 
the welfare of the men employed. 

In addition to the sum of £872 3s. previously published in 
the Spectator, the following donations have been received : 
Lady Struthers, £10; Mr. Evelyn, £50; Miss Reckitt, £50 ; 
Miss Hankey, 5s.; Mrs. Heatherley, £1; Mrs. Blackwell, 5s. ; 
Mr. Ilenry Bell, £2; Mr. Beale, 2s. 6d.; The First Tisbury 
Girl Guides Company, £3; Mrs. Phillips, £5 5s. ; The Swindon 


Workers’ Education Association, £1; Mrs. Brookes, £3; 
Mrs. Fenton, 5s.; Lady Muriel Willoughby, £3 ; Mr. Richard 
Holden, 5s.; Anon., £1; Mrs. Enthoven, 5s.;  Brig.- 


General C. H. L. James, C.B., C.M.G., £1; Mr. Allison, £2; 
Lord Grey de Ruthyn, £5; Lady Ernle, £1; The Hon. Dame 
Maude Lawrence, £1 1s.; Mrs. Miller, £100; Messrs. Helm & 
Co., £5; Mrs. Pepper, £1 1s.; Mrs. Martin, 5s.; Mr. J. L. 
Hammond and Mrs. Hammond, £1 Is.: Mrs. Whelpton, 
£1 1s.; Miss Florentia Poore, £1 1s.; Mr. Parke, £1; Anon., 
5s.; Mr. S. J. Cotton, £10 10s.: Mrs. Yates, 5s.; Mrs. 
Robeson, 5s.; Anon., £100.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Nina Hawirron & Branvon, 
President. 
The Animal Defence Society, 35 Old Bond Street, W.1. 


WILD BIRDS IN CAGES 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrator.| 
Sir,— Knowing your constant interest in bird life. T appeal 
to you to use your influence in preventing the capture and 
destruction (which must necessarily follow) in the caging of 


One was this :—on a 


— 


t 
small birds of rare and engaging habits. What Possty | 
pleasure can it add to anyone’s life to imprison Such 
exquisite little birds as tree-creepers, long-tailed tits, hight. 
ingales, or larks ? . 

Canaries or budgerigas or such-like are in a differey 
category ; but tree-creepers, &c., are the joy of garden life 
their graceful habits, their gentle little melodious songs, ate 
all lost in a cage and, as Blake says, “ put all Heaven jp, 
rage besides, the mortality which must eventually folly 
of utterly unsuitable feeding. It seems needless cruelty y 
rob such perfect little creatures of their natural SUTTOUNGIng: 
which bring untold joy to all lovers of country life, ayy 
which in a cage are a perpetual misery to themselves and, 
disgrace to their captors.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Bolwick, Marsham, Norwich. J. W. Buxtoy, 

[We agree entirely with our correspondent, and only hop 
that such practices will soon be made illegal— Ep. Spectator, 


DIVORCE LAW REFORM 
| To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, I am naturally flattered that so eminent a lawyer x 
Lord Salvesen should criticize my article on Divorce Lay 
Reform, and as a matter of public policy I am inclined to agre 
with his view that the sudden promulgation of divorce by 
consent might be dangerous. Indeed, if I were a dictator] 
should merely assimilate the English to the Seots law o 
divorce and leave the rest to pub.ie opinion. There iy 
however, no doubt that unless some such step is taken we shall 
find a new sort of legal concubinage growing up on a contrac. 
tual basis which will end in a dual system of lifelong marriag 
and contractual marriage, as occurred under the Romay 
Empire. 

I must presume that Lord Salvesen read the evidence on 
divorce by consent given before the Royal Commission ; but 
if so, I do not understand his conclusions. My own convictior 
is that if once any sort of divorce exists the clement of consent 
cannot in fact be excluded. Ilow can fictitious adultery «1 
desertion be detected if all legal formalities are observed?! 
Moreover, an English lawyer once effected a marriage in Seot- 
land which could at any time have been abolished by the 
mutual consent of the parties, and many Scottish folk may hay 
done the same. 

Most divorces in Mngland are in fact the result of mutual 
consent, and the reform we most need is a time limit to divores 
which could be effected by imposing a period (say, two years 
of probationary separation. In any case, I cannot suppose 
that Lord Salvesen really approves of lifelong separation, 
though this solution of matrimonial differences is, in principle, 
accepted by the law of Seotland as well as by the law of 
England. Tam, Sir, &e., K. S. P. Haynes. 
9 New Square, Lincolw’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


[To the Editor of the Sevcrsxvor.] 

Sir, —As a clergyman of the Church of England, I wish to 
express my full assent to all that Lord Salvesen has said in 
his article in last week's Spectator. It is high time that, in the 
Church as in the State, very earnest consideration should be 
given to the question of so altering our marriage law as to 
give effect to the principles of reform enunciated by Lord 
Salvesen. 

If the Chureh continues to withhold practical sympathy 
from the victims of the dissolute and heartless conduct of 
those who desecrate and, in effect, nullify the marriage bond, 
it will not only fail in its proper witness to the general spirit 
of Christ's teaching, but will suffer a serious loss of moral 
influence with the more thoughtful part of the nation.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. L. Paice Cox 

(Archdeacon of Chester). 

West Mount, Chester. 


AGLEN AND THE CHINESE 
GOVERNMENT 
|To the Editor of the Srecrsaror.] 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to correct a statement which 
appeared in the News of the Week summary of your issue of 
January 12th? Referring to a recent appointment made by 
the Chinese Government, you state : ** Mr. Edwardes was never 
supported by the Chinese on the trivial ground that he was the 
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ominee of Sir Francis Aglen, whom the Nanking Government 

n wee 

had dismissed. 
I was not dismissed by the 

Mr Edwardes, who was in temporary 

Inspectorate-Gcn ‘ral during my short absence from Peking in 

January 1927, was appointed by the Peking Government to 
i ary, tv='> ; je aa ‘ , 

His appointment as ofliciating Inspector-General 

He has 


Nanking Government. 
charge of the 


succeed me. ; 
was later confirmed by the Nanking Government. 


himself given his reasons for resigning this appointment in his 
published letter to the Chinese Minister of Finance.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Francis A. AGLEN. 

3 Southside, V imbledon Common, S.W.19. 


R. H. HUTTON AND VIVISECTION 
[To the Editor of the Srucravor.| 
Sir,—Now that the chorus of congratulations on the centenary 
of the Spectator has somewhat subsided, will you allow one 
of your constant readers for over half a century to eall 
attention to an extraordinary omission in your sketch of the 
editorial career of Mr. R. H. Hutton ? 

I allude to the leading and persistent part he played in the 
long fight against vivisection. 

I well remember how he lifted up his voice, both in the 
columns of the Spectator and elsewhere, against the use in the 
laboratories of what he called that ‘infernal drug, 
a drug which paralyses an animal's muscles without 


well 
curare ” 
causing unconsciousness. 

Readers of the Spectator who take a painful, or painless, 
interest in this question of the legalized torture of animals, 
now politely called research, will know that you, Sir, have 
supported the proposal that stray and homeless dogs should 
be handed over to the vivisectors. But the fact of your own 
attitude on this subject being opposed to that of Mr. Hutton 
cannot justify your leaving out an essential feature in your 
portrait of him.—TI am, Sir, &c., Grace L, PALETHORPE, 

Seathwaite, Broughton in Furness, 

[We can assure our correspondent that the omission of any 
reference to Mr. Hutton’s feelings on the subject of vivisection 
was not intentional. Nevertheless, we do not propose to 
throw open our columns for a discussion of the subject at 
the present time.--Eb. ‘Speetaior.| 
SMOKELESS FUEL 

|To the Editor of the Svpecravor.] 

Sm. The thick fog which recently visited London should 
arouse the attention of the of this and other 
large cities to the immense importance of the attempts being 
made, and to be made, to provide smokeless fuel for open 
for these fogs, which are so injurious to health, and 
financial losses, are chiefly the result of the 
Whether smoke- 
less fuel can be produced on an economic basis may still be an 
open question; but there can be no doubt whatever that 
smokeless fuel can be produced which from every point of 
view is superior to ordinary coal. 

For over a year I have used nothing but smokeless fuel, 
which can be obtained through most large dealers in London, 
It is the product of one of the low temperature carbonization 
processes. This fuel is much more economical 
than coal; it gives more heat ; there is more perfect combus- 
tion, and therefore much less ash and dust : it is easy to light, 
and a fire that is almost out is quickly revived. For my own 
use I shall never buy a shovelful of coal again, and I know 
of many residents in London who are equally convinced of the 
superiority of smokeless fuel over ordinary coal. But the 
prejudice against the new fuel is enormous ; partly due to 
ignorance, partly to the habit of poking open fires to increase 
partly to the innate conservativeness of 


inhabitants 


grates 
also cause great 
burning of raw coal in open and other fires. 


smokeless 


the blaze; and 
human nature. 

But I am convinced that the burning of raw coal in open 
grates will in time to come be considered as injurious to the 
welfare of the community, and will be restricted, or prohibited 
by law. In the meantime, I appeal to those who have sufli- 
ciently open minds to like to experimentalize to give smokeless 
fuel a fair trial : but first locking up all pokers (!) and, secondly, 
avoiding the use of ** well,” or sunken grates: an ordinary 
grate with bars in front, is the ideal grate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

47 Claverton-street, S.W.1. CuHar.LeS C, OSBORNE, 


WINDJAMMERS 


[To the Editor of the Spnctaror.] 


Sir,—When your reviewer observed—in your issue of 
December 29th—that the word ‘“* Windjammer” does not 
occur in any of the “old nautical dictionaries” he was 


undeniably accurate ; for, until the advent and rivalry of 
deep-sea steamers, no invidious distinction could have arisen 
to suggest the comparison, nor was there, indeed, any necessity 
to call a ship a sailing-ship. The word ‘* windjammer” 
obviously derives from the practice, in fast passage-making 
ships, of “ jamming” the lee lower yard-arms against the 
backstays in light head-winds (not in fresh breezes), in order 
to make the sails * draw ” one point nearer to the wind than 
they would do when comfortably trimmed for * full-and-by.” 

I respectfully submit, however, that the use of the word 
among sailors themselves might easily be traced farther back 
than your reviewer's * fifty years.” I heard it myself during 
my first voyage to sea, and that was fifty-seven years ago. 

For example: The * old man” might come on deck in a 
restless mood, glance down at the compass, up at the sails, 
and say to the officer of the watch, ** Brace her up sharp, 
mister ! Slack away the weather braces and ‘ jam’ her up taut.” 

When this “ drill,’ as the crew called it, happened in the 
night watches, it was not unusual to hear the men at the 
lee braces murmur the malediction, **‘ Damn the old wind- 
But, of course, they might have meant it for the 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Tuomas Carr. 


> 


jammer !’ 
skipper as well as the ship. 
Kensal Rise, N.W.10. 


LETTERS 

Birps. 

Fowls of the Air, by 
After describing 
vain efforts to 


POINTS FROM 
YOUNG-CARRYING 
The following quotation from 
William J. Long, may be of interest to you. 
the eaglet’s fears, and the mother ecagtie’s 
make it use its wings, he writes: 
T held my 


* Suddenly as if discouraged, she rose well above him. 


breath, I knew what was coming. The little fellow stood on the 
edge of the nest, looking down at the plunge, he dare not take. 
There was a sharp cry from behind, which made him alert, 
tense as a watch spring. The next instant the mother eagle 


had swooped, striking the nest at his feet, sending his support 
of twigs and himself with them out into the air together. He was 
afloat now, afloat on the blue air in spite of himself, and 
flapped lustily for life. Over him, under him, beside him hovered 


the mother on tireless wings, calling softly that she was there. But 
the awful fear of the depths . .. was upon the little one; his 
flapping grew more wild; he fell faster and faster. Suddenly 


more in fright it appeared, to me, than because he had spent his 
streneth—he lost his balance and tipped head downward in the 
air. It was all over now, he folded his wings to be dashed in pieces 
among the trees below. Then like a flash the old mother eagle 
shot under him, his despairing feet touched her broad shoulders, 
between her wings. He righted himself, rested an instant, found his 
head ; then she dropped like a shot from under him, leaving him to 
come down on his own wings. And then standing alone in the 
great wilderness it flashed upon me for the first time Just what the 
wise old prophet meant: ... ‘As the eagle stirreth up her nest, 
fluttereth over her young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth on her wings,—-So the Lord.’ ” 

—Epirn PILKINGTON, Rainford Hall, St. Helens. 


Tue Biackpirn’s WARNING. 

I recently witnessed the following incident in my small 
Hampshire garden. A sparrow busy in the grass at the foot 
of a tree; a blackbird perched upon the same tree about 
thirty feet away. Suddenly the blackbird, piping shrilly, 
swooped down to the sparrow, and they both rose swiftly. 
At the same moment a third bird, a sparrow-hawk, struggled 
up after a long and futile drop. So short was the time taken 
by this incident that the three birds seemed to rise together 
from the grass. A ‘miss is as good as a mile’ however, and 
thanks to the warning of the blackbird the sparrow remained 
a sparrow instead of becoming a breakfast. Possibly this 
tale may be of interest to your readers. I have never known 
a hawk come so close to an occupied house.—F RED W. Harron, 
Rotherwick, Hampshire. 

A Link with Mark TWAIN. 

I want to call the attention of your readers to the fact that 
Mrs. Laura Frazer has just died at Hannibal, Missouri. Mrs. 
Frazer's maiden name was Laura Hawkins, and she was the 
prototype of one of Mark Twain’s most famous characters, 
Becky Thatcher in Jom Sawyer. Sam Clemens and Laura 
Hawkins would play together as children. Paine, in his 
Mark Twain, says: “ When Sam had got the hang of his 
work he was usually done by three in the afternoon; then 
away to the river or the caves, sometimes with his boy friends, 
sometime: with Laura Hawkins, gathering wild columbine 
on that high cliff overlooking the river, Lover’s Leap.”— 
Cyrit CLEMENS, Mayfield, Califcrnia. 
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Some Books 


Str Witrrep GrenFett, of Labrador, contributes a Preface 
to The Life and Teaching of Christ, chronologically arranged 
by Reginald Ponsonby (Simpkin, Marshall, 7s. 6d.), an 
excellent compilation of the Christ-story, and we do not 
think that he speaks too highly of it when he says that * it 
will find a place in every wise man’s library.’ The very 
words of Scripture, as translated in the Revised Version, 
with occasional notes from its marginal references, are used ; 
but the notes are restricted to those dealing with important 
variations of rendering or differences of dates. Harmonies 
of the Gospels have been attempted from the time of Tatian’s 
Diatessaron downwards, one of the most interesting being 
that prepared by Mary Ferrar in the Concordance Room at 
Little Gidding: this is now in the Bodleian. A_ special 
merit in Mr. Ponsonby’s arrangement is the exceedingly 
careful and perspicuous treatment of the last discourses in 
St. John, and the trial of Jesus. Dilticulties as to the number 
and occasions of Peter's denials are clearly indicated. Perhaps 
a note as to the part played by Caiaphas might have been in 
place: the Fourth Evangelist, if his tenses are truly trans- 
lated, shows a desire to shield the High Priest (not unnatural 
if the writer were “ known” to him), and in the scene of the 
Prophecy places him on a higher plane than do the other 
Gospels. But this is a passing comment. The book is admirably 
done, and includes a good map of Palestine prepared by the 
Ordnance Survey, and reproductions of two pictures by 
Titian and Antonio Ciseri. ‘Teachers in schools will welcome 
the volume. 
* x * * 

It is a pity that an undergraduate’s damp squib should 
have been allowed to figure among the fascinating intellectual 
fireworks of the * To-day and To-morrow Series” (Kegan 
Paul, 2s. Gd.). Mr. Julian Hall, recently of Balliol, has 
failed conspicuously to grasp his opportunities in Alma Mater 
or The Future of Ovford and Cambridge. He has simply given 
us a rather tiresome by-product of an intelligence moulded 
to its present form by too deep draughts of Wells (H. G.). 
The fit but few among undergraduates of the present genera- 
tion, we are told, “think not of party programmes and of 
remedial legislation,’ but are open conspirators with their 
minds set upon a scientifically organized world of which 
the basis is to be economic unity. ‘These have the monopoly 
it appears, of vision and enthusiasm, while the majority are 
amiable sceptics, without guiding purpose, lacking above all 
any missionary sense, yet—and this is their peculiarity — 
ready to give of their best in what they do and also to expect 
elliciency in performance. The authors conclusion is that 
the conspiratorial groups must go on from strength to strength, 
since they alone are a positive force, and as they multiply 
will replace the breeding-ground of the sceptics by research 
stations, “ each representing a practical department of world 
activity,” where earnest youth will gather knowledge 
teaching will be, of course, quite unnecessary—and then 
present it to a hushed world. Think again, Mr. Hall, when 
you have come into contact with human beings of flesh and 
blood, 

% * * 

To attempt to demonstrate the truth of the evolutionary 
doctrine in biology may seem to modern English readers 
to be rather an otiose enterprise. In editing Creation by 
Kvolution (Macmillan, 21s.) Miss Frances Mason evidently 
has in mind the reading public in the United States, where 
this volume was originally published, and where evolution 
may still be an open question to some thinkers. She has 
collected twenty-four essays on various aspects of organic 
evolution from the most eminent biologists on both sides 
of the Atlantic, with a foreword by Professor H. F. Osborn 
and an introduction by Sir Charles Sherrington. They are 
all erudite and mostly readable. Among the best we may 
mention those of Sir Arthur Woodward on the geological 
record, Dr. K, B. Poulton on butterflies, Sir Arthur Shipley 
on bees, Dr. Seares Watson on birds, Dr. Elliott Smith on 
the brain, Professor S. J. Holmes on apes, and Professor 
If. H. Newman on the general evidence for evolution. The 
editorial work leaves something to be desired. Such a mis- 
print as * miscroscope ~ ought not to appear twice in one article. 


ee 


¥ 


of the Week 


In the caption to Fig. 1 we find the amazing assertion tha 
“a medium-sized amceba is over a million million time 
smaller than the smallest mammal.” As it is stated on the 
next page that an average amoeba is 1/150 in. in diameter, 
this means that the tiniest shrew-mouse has a bulk of ninety 
cubic feet : which is not true. The mistake probably origin. 
ated in a slip of Mr. Julian Huxley’s pen on page 828, which 
the editor copied, not being accustomed to think in millions, 
* * * * 

Conrad to a Friend: 150 Selected letters to Richard Curl 
(Sampson Low, 10s. 6d.) are a gocd accompaniment to Mr, 
Curle’s Last Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad, which wags 
recently reviewed in these columns at some length. The 
devout disciple may now pick up the more minute of the 
crumbs fallen from the richly spread table of Conrad’s genius, 
Many of the letters reprinted are mere arrangements about the 
catching of trains, and domestic details which throw no light 
on the character of the writer. Others, however, feed ow 
curiosity as to his attitude to his own work, and tell us about 
his royalties and income tax squabbles, a subject which 
interests everyone who is human. It is, perhaps, amusing 
to note that Conrad possessed the mortal weakness of believing 
himself to be other than the being who was unconsciously 
portrayed in his work. He took great pains to point out that 
fundamentally he was not a tragic writer; and that he was 
not preoccupied with the sea. It requires a great deal of 
special pleading for us to be able to agree with him. 

* % * * 

The Fiftieth Anniversary Number of the Sf. Louis Post. 
Dispatch is not one large, gorgeous edition of Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer’s paper, but an elegant, purple portfolio of Anniver. 
sary Numbers dealing with a variety of subjects, and con- 
taining veritable gems of journalism. Perhaps the most 
interesting section is that dealing with America’s future 
“discussed by foreign observers.” Mr. H. G. Wells writes 
with his usual piercing observation of * The Next Phase in 
America,” in which he suggests that America is still in a state 
of intellectual adolescence, but that she will demonstrate in 
the future that “there is also a New World of Ideas.” M, 
André Siegfried also writes on America’s place in world 
civilization. In a letter to Mr. Pulitzer, Mr. Coolidge suggests 
(and we agree) that there is a great need for a country residence 
to which the President and the hostess of the White House can 
escape for a change of air and of scenery. Other articles of 
especial interest are ‘** The Future of American Humour,” by 
Mr. Stephen Leacock, and a survey of industrial progress 
during the last fifty years, by Mr. Henry Ford. 

* * * * 

We have received an advance copy of the Catalogue of the 
British Industries Fair 1929 (HLM. Stationery Office, 1s.). 
It has a plan of the Fair, a list of exhibitors in alphabetical 
order, and another list classified according to the nature of 
their exhibits. The Index, printed in nine languages, shows 
that we are becoming aware of the necessity of adapting our- 
selves to the requirements of our customers. A small section 
illustrating certain phases of Industrial Art, has been arranged 
in the Fair, and should prove interesting. The catalogue is 
being issued with great enterprise to ten thousand business 
men in various parts of the world, so that they will be able 
to receive a copy of it before setting out for England. The 
Fair will start on February 18th at the White City (with a 
concurrent exhibition at Biimingham) and go on till March Ist. 

me * a * 
(** More Books of the Weel” and ** General Knovwled, 


ge Come 
petition” will be found on pages 94 and 97.) 


A New Competition 


Tur Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best answer 
in three hundred words to the question, ** Why I shall or shall 
not travel by the Channel Tunnel ? ~—if and when it ever 
materializes. The Editor reserves the right to publish any 
entry submitted. The Competition will close on Friday, 
February 15th. 
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The Jubilee of the “Boy’s Own Paper” 


Mr. Batpwin responded to an unerring instinct when he 
thought it well worth his while to accept the invitation of 
the Boy's Own Paper to speak at its jubilee celebration this 
For, as he no doubt told himself, if there is anything 
more important than the training of youth he has not yet 
heard of it. It would be strange if, being a Latin scholar, he 
did not say to himself Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 


week. 


When the Boy's Own Paper burst upon an unexpectant 
world fifty years ago an urgent need was met by a few thinking 
seniors. ‘They produced what they knew boys ought to have 
and what they thought, or at least earnestly hoped, the boys 
Naturally no demand for a great change in the 
Their 


would accept. 
literature of youth came from the boys themselves. 
parents, teachers, and guardians might have made the demand, 
but they did not. All that the parents were doing at that 
time was to counteract at home the influences of the ** penny 
dreadful” type of story, which, oddly enough, they seemed to 
regard as one of the indispensable evils of the world. Possibly 
thev consoled themselves with the reflection that if crime was 
not made romantic by somebody there would not be a suflicient 
supply of temptations for their boys to resist. Tlowever that 
may be, certain thinking men in touch with the Religious 
Tract Socicty decided on a policy. Hence the Boy's Own 
Paper. ‘The problem was to produce a jolly paper which would 
surround a boy with a wholesome and a definitely Christian 
atmosphere while the boy should he scarcely aware of it. 
The solution of this nice problem was due to the genius of 
Mr. G. A. Hutchison, who was editor from 1879 to 1912. 
Hutchison never doubted that such a paper would succeed if, 
as he said, * it is written for boys and not for their grand- 
mothers.” 


It was related of Dr. Vaughan when he was Head Master of 


Harrow, that he was contemplating the expulsion of a boy 
for some serious escapade when the boy’s father appeared to 
protest against what he regarded as an excessive punishment. 
* Boys will be boys,” he suggested. ‘* Yes,’ said Vaughan, 
“quite so. But with my consent they shan’t be young men.” 
The present writer read the Boy's Own Paper from the first 
number and he can guarantee that there was plenty of fun 
No boy ever found in 
it an excuse for being a young man before his time; but 
he did find every sort of artistically concealed encouragement 


without prudishness or priggishness. 


to be a man—for in the moral sense the single word covers 
the whole of life. 

The present writer began to read the paper when he was on 
the threshold of a public school and he can gratefully say that 
there and then the alleged terrors of public school life were 
rolled like a Such information— false, as it 
turned out-- which he had been able to gain about public 
schools was roughly to the effect that any boy who tried to 
behave as he had been brought up to behave at home would 
be regarded as a * milksop ~ (a terribly popular word in those 
days) and would be bullied till he mended his ways. He had 
thus come to regard his future at school as being mainly an 
oceasion for deciding whether he would say his prayers in 
the presence of others or whether he would not ; and whether, 
to fight some new Slogger Williams. 


away scroll. 


if he did, he would daré 
It has been said that every mediaeval war was a religious war, 
but the fact was hardly a justification for a mediaeval view of 
public schools forty or fifty years ago. HExperience showed, 
when the time came, that the House Master allotted three 
minutes of silence for prayers ed saw that the silence was 
observed, or deputed a prefect (who was generally stricter) 
to see that it was observed. And no boy, however much of a 
bully, would have dared to break down the custom any more 
than he would have dared to stay away from a lesson on the 
ground that attention to rules was the mark of a milksop. 
There were great writers for boys in those days, when Plancus 
was consul, nearly fifty years ago or at least they seemed to 
be. Fenimore Cooper had died nearly thirty years before 
the B.O.P. began, but the man who romanced on Red Indian 
life, and who had enough art to impress both Balzae and 
Victor Hugo, was still the model for every writer who wanted 
to combine in an alluring form a modicum of history with a 
great deal of adventure. R.M. Ballantyne—R. L. Stevenson’s 





Ballantyne the Brave—derived from Fenimore Cooper. The 
present writer might have a different opinion now if he re-read 
their books, but at that time he certainly ranked The Coral 
Island and The Young Fur Traders, with Cooper’s The Last 
of the Mohicans. W. H. G. Kingston was a sea writer, and 
most boys still read From Powder Monkey to Admiral. Then 
there was Henty who was not the less beloved or believed 
in because he wrote all his stories—several of them appeared 
in the B.O.P.—in accordance with a formula which 
varied. In an amusing interview, published in the Observer 
last Sunday, the two gifted writers who collaborate under 
the guerre of “* Herbert Strang,” that 
Henty’s stories always had the same number of chapters and 
that each chapter had its own set of incidents. In chapter 
twenty-—-or it may have been in chapter nineteen-—-there was 
always a Henty sound in 
attaching great importance to the escape. As ‘ Herbert 
Strang” says, the literature of boys is still the literature of 
escape. 

This literature has changed not at all in essence, though it 
has changed entirely in its setting. For the modern boy 
the world is much more mechanized than it used to be. A 
writer who wants to make sure of gaining the attention of 
Hence 
Indians 


never 


nom de mentioned 


prisoner’s escape. was quite 


boys must always be a little in advance of discovery. 
the overwhelming popularity of Jules Verne. Red 
are out of fashion, and well they may be, as standardized 
motor-cars are now produced in hundreds ef thousands on 
Indians pitched their wigwams seventy 
years ago. It when Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell was starting the Boy Scouts he wrote 
a book containing outlandish rhymes which were to be the 
One 
‘caught on,” 


spots where Red 
is interesting to remember that 


staple of entertainment round fires. wonders 
whether those aboriginal songs and recitations 
or whether they died with the Red Indian spirit, or whether 
the boys were too self-conscious in any case to declaim them. 
For all we know, however, they may 
After all, Red Indianism survives strongly enough in the 
whole of the wonderful Scout movement. 

Then the B.0.P. always provided a story of school or home 
life. Some of us will never forget Talbot Baines Reed, one 
of the founders of the Bibliographical Society. The present 
writer was given a present of a year’s subscription to the 
B.O.P. when a story by Reed called My Friend Smith was 
appearing. At that time the paper used to appear in weekly 
parts, but every month the four weekly parts appeared bound 
together with a presentation picture. It was too much for the 
present writer to wait for a month to discover what happened 
Accordingly, he 


camp 


have been a success. 


at the recurring crises in the career of Smith. 
several times independently spent his pocket money on a 
weekly part. How counted between 
appearance of the rusty red cover of the monthly part, with 


one the days each 
the slender surrounding design recalling the goblin tracery of 
Dicky Doyle on the cover of Punch ! 
It is a mechanized world, we have 
turn over the pages of the B.O.P. to-day to notice that boys 


said. One need only 


have taken up with electricity, wireless, motor-bicycles, and 
aeroplanes the last properly appropriate to the “ soaring 
human boy.” The modern boy is older than a boy of the 
same age fifty years ago, so “ Herbert Strang” says: but, 


then, he begins reading earlier, so the B.O.P. by no means 
sulfers. He The boy of 
wants to be an airman, whereas fifty years ago his 
ambition was to be So the B.O.P. goes on, and long 
may it do so, presenting the old doctrine in a different dress 
but i 
attractive. 


thinks more of his career. nine 
to-day 


a porter. 


month to make it extraordinarily 


ever failing month by 
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The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George III. 


The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III. 

L.B.Namier. 2vols. (Macmillan. 30s.each volume.) 
History is a hard-mouthed horse, a real bolter. It is strange, 
at all events, how often what is accepted as history is an idea 
or assumption which has run with such speed into prominence 
that nobody has been able to overtake it. Not that any 
historical tradition, or stereotyped idea, holds good for ever. 
The writing of history is, indeed, a succession of reactions ; 
somebody is always being whitewashed, some favourite 
axiom is always being tilted off its throne. Very necessary 
is the correcting hand which dives into archives that have been 
overlooked or picked over carelessly. There is no more useful 
work among historians than that of the writer who will go 
rummaging in the private collections of MS. in this country. 
Mr. L. B. Namier must now be placed definitely among this 
useful class, for he brings to the early days of George IIT. some 
fascinating new information. 

Ile tells us that his object was really to write a book about 
the Imperial problem during the American revolution, but 
the mere preparation of the ground for this study suggested 
that he should publish the two preliminary volumes which 
we have here. What are the assumptions which he corrects 
or, at least, modifies ? There are in the main two: first, that 
round about 1760 the ruling families formed an oligarchy 
which was for all practical purposes supreme, and, second, 
that the money spent on what is comprehensively called 
“corruption” and on the Seeret Service amounted to an 
cnormous sum. 

It is very necessary to master the language of a past 
political age if we are to understand the significance of its 
movements. It is all too easy to think about the Whigs and 
Tories of George III.’s reign as though they were organized 
jn parties like those of our own day. But there was no 
organization in our modern sense. Young men of position 
used to go into the House of Commons in order, as Chesterfield 
said to his son, to “ make a figure.’ The phrase need not, 
jndeed must not, be understood only in a “ fashionable ” 
sense. A surprising proportion of the members of the House 
of Commons were the eldest sons of peers and their ‘* making 
of a figure ** was in most cases a cutting of their political teeth. 
They learnt in the House of Commons how to become later 
eflicient members of the House of Lords. But, as Mr. Namier 
explains, if the ruling families had maintained an exclusive 
political corporation, there would not have been any place 
for such a man as Burke, who rose easily enough to eminence 
without any other advantage than brain-power. 

The country gentlemen did not lag behind the sons of the 
peerage in regarding it as a public duty to become members 
of Parliament. So complimentary a statement as this must 
be made, of course, with some qualification. The motives of 
the country gentlemen were mixed. A very important 
motive was the satisfaction, on one side or the other, of that 
rivalry which was always going on between the leading 
families in every county. They, too, wanted to “‘ make a 
figure.’ Although there was no gegular party organization, 
the checks which the political conflict placed upon the ruling 
families were real. We have often thought it remarkable that 
the Royal families of England did not abandon marriages 
with commoners until the ruling families became the deciding 
factor in politics. No Royal person could offend the Whigs 
by raising a Tory to a Royal position, or offend the Tories by 
raising a Whig. 

Ilowever mixed the motives of politics in the days of 
George IIL. may have been, we owe to that ave a considerable 
debt, for nothing has helped this country more than the 
practice among well-known families of serving the State. 
They have acted in effect on those admirable words of an 
cighteenth-century divine and mathematician, Isaac Barrow, 
* What is a gentleman but his pleasure? ... If it is his 

privilege to do nothing, it is his privilege to be most unhappy.” 

Mr. Namier says that, in the absence of regular parties and 
party whips, personality counted for more than it docs now. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that even in this respect 
the historical wheel may come full circle. It is often said 
that a universal franchise will submerge personality. But 


By 


e 





<< 


will it? We are inclined to think that the unmanageabjy; 
of the present electorate, that multitude of lost and bleag 
sheep, may make new opportunities for the commanding ang 

alluring personality. F 

Mr. Namier shows how close was the connexion betyw 
Parliament and the Navy and Army. “ What interest has 
he?” was the foremost question of the eighteenth century 
when an officer’s chances of promotion were being CaNVassed, 
An obvious way of coming into contact with “ interest” was 
to enter the House of Commons. Some of the letters begging 
for favours which Mr. Namicr prints make very amusj 
reading. One can imagine that men in high places from whom 
favours were solicited would have dispensed gratefully with 
the much too ingenious arguments by which it was attempted 
to represent that the donor of a favour would somchow get 
his quid pro quo. Lord Palmerston nearly a hundred year 
later showed himself to be one of the few men of great place 
who had a shorter way with humbug in appellants than with 
the system of favouritism itself. When a secker after a post 
deprecatingly explained that he did not ask for preference, 
but only asked to be considered “ if ceteris paribus,” &e, 
Lord Palmerston replied, “* Ceteris paribus’ be damned! 
You shall have it.” 

We should like to quote many from these 
important, yet entertaining, volumes if we had the space, but 
we must content ourselves with directing the reader to the 
microscopic examination of various boroughs, the politics and 
personalities of Shropshire and Cornwall, the method of 
* Parliamentary Beggars ” and the Secret Service accounts of 
the Duke of Newcastle. 


passages 


The Franciscan Reform 


The Capuchins : a Contribution to the History of the Counter- 
Reformation. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 2 vols, 
(Sheed and Ward. 15s.) 

Tir: history of the Franciscan Order has been, almost from 
the beginning, the history of a series of gradual falls and 
abrupt restorations. The heroic idealism of its founder was 
soon found to set up too severe a standard for the imitation of 
ordinary men; and mitigations, interpretations, and accom- 
modations of the Primitive Rule began almost before his death. 
Yet the impression made by the personality of St. Francis, 
and the appeal of his vision to heroic souls, were imperishable. 
They haunted the Order ; and from time to time in the course 
of its history found the human material in and through which 
they could once more impose themselves on an unwilling world. 
It is the story of one of the greatest and most fruitful of these 
renewals that Father Cuthbert tells in this learned and most 
delightful book ; a renewal which, like the original creation of 
Francis, grew from the humblest beginnings to be a great 
spiritual force. 

Fra Mattco, the simple-minded and devoted initiator of the 
Capuchin Reform, had behind him not only the lives and 
examples of the great “ Spiritual * friars of the post-Franciscan 
epoch, whose memory was still venerated in the convents of 
central Italy. The careers of Fra Giovanni Valle, the creator 
of that reform of the Strict Observance, to which he himself 
belonged, of its greatest son St. Bernardino of Siena, and of 
St. Bernardino’s friend the astonishing St. Colette of Corbie, 
were also there to assure him that the Franciscan ideal might 
still be capable of realization on earth, even in the first quarter 
of the sixteenth century ; a period when few religious orders 
were at their best. A simple but significant incident turned 
his latent dissatisfaction into an emotionally coloured 
conviction ; of the sort that is able to change the direction of 
a life. As the vocation of St. Francis really dates from the 
moment when he recognized his duty to the leper ; so it was 
the sight of the community streaming heedlessly past a starving 
and frozen beggar at the wayside, in its hurry to get home to a 
comfortable dinner, which brought home to Matteo the 
terrible cleavage between the ancient Franciscan vision and 
the present Francisean life. Since he was, in Father Cuthbert’s 
excellent phrase, a “* visionary realist,” this contrast weighed 
more and more on his mind. At last, making himself a rough 
habit with a pointed hood or capuce, like that worn by the 
primitive friars, he fled from his too-comfortable convent to 
Rome, where he obtained from the Pope verbal permission to 
practise in its rigours the Primitive Rule. After vicissitudes 
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luded imprisonment at the hands of his displeased 
superiors, and a period of devoted labour among the sufferers 
from the plague, he at last, with three companions, obtained 
ecclesiastical recognition. A Papal bull conferred canonical 
status on the tiny fraternity, and the Order of * Friars Minor 
of the Eremetic Life * came into existence at Camerino. It 
was a principle of Matteo’s reform that, as in primitive days, 
the friars should live in small groups in hermitages. Here, in 
absolute poverty, they practised the “ mixed life’ of work 
and contemplation ; and thence went out to preach to the 


which ine 


people and gather food for their daily needs. All great 
religious reforms have much in common; a2 deliberate casting 


away of superfluities, an avoidance of publicity, a love of the 
plain and simple in the inward and outward life. Reading 
the constitution which Matteo ordained for the governance of 
his little family, and which was “the mirror of their sacred 
ambition,” we find ourselves once more in the presence of the 
same ideals which St. Bruno gave to the Grande Chartreuse, 
and St. Stephen Harding to Citeaux. It is, says Father 
Cuthbert, * the spirit of prayer and the unworldliness of the 
mountain solitude which confronts one, shaming with the 
simplicity of a great faith the prudence of the world and of 
the flesh.” 

From this obscure beginning the Capuchin friars gradually 
spread through Italy and France, drawing into their ranks a 
multitude of devoted and souls. In the century 
following their first establishment, we find them at the 
fountain-head of the great revival of mysticism which was a 
feature of the Counter-Reformation, especially in France and 
The large part played by the sons of St. Francis in 
this revival is not always realized. In Spain, even St. Teresa 
owed much to the support and teaching of St. Peter of 
Aleantara. In Franee, as M. Bremond has already made 
clear, the first impulse to a renewal of the contemplative life 
came from the Senet Canfield ; and 
continued by a long line of mystical writers, among them the 
saintly Pere Honoré de Champigny and the philosopher Yves 
de Paris. The doctrine of all these was coloured by the 
distinctive Franciscan spontaneity ; the child-like spirit of 
loving delight which inspires the Canticle of the Sun, here 


heroic 


Spain. 


english Capuchin, was 


restated in terms appropriate to the mentality of a new age. 
All laid stress on that of action transfused by 
contemplation, which had been the secret of St. Francis, and 


* mixed life ” 


now became that of the heroic friars of the Counter-Refc rm. 
For these Capuchins were not mysties of the cloister. They 
lived out their religion in its fullness, in both spiritual and 
and were equally at home in the pulpit and 
Many were 


physical service ; 
among the horrors of the plague-ridden city. 
Vigorous missionaries, as well as writers and directors of souls, 
and risked their with a gay courage on_ their 
excursions into Calvinist and Ifuguenot territory. As Father 
Cuthbert observes in a sentence which might perhaps have 
been plirased a little differently : ‘* A few of them did die at 
the hands of the Huguenots and one was eaten by savages in 
the Caribbean isles.” 


lives 


EVELYN UNDERUILL. 


A Victorian—with a Difference 


Sir Edmund Hornby: An Autobiography. (Constable. 18s.) 


Sir EnmuND Horney was a Victorian in the spirit as well 
as the letter, though he did not belong to the Victorian type 
Whose reputation for unusual goodness the modern satirist 
delights to destroy. He was not gilt with the same brush and 
cannot be set to glitter upon the same shelf with Mr. Strachey’s 
heroes. Their little pretences were as foreign to his crude 
nature as their great aspirations. He was an unregenerate 
Englishman, certainly not of the salt of the English earth, 
but of the stuff for salvation the salt is required. 
This autobiography of his recently came before the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice with the result that it 
lacks 
than a page. 

It is strange that in 
entirely to this country for 
thouch he came on the other side of old Yorkshire stock, who 


whose 


me five-hundredth part of its original whole, i.c., less 


eharacter he should have belonged so 


his mother was an Italian and, 


time manufactured for themselves a 


either to private or 


grandfather's 
fortune, he 


never went public school. 





Brought up at home, in London, and educated by tutors until] 
fourteen or fifteen, he was then sent to Germany to learn 
languages. His proficiency was extraordinary and had 
been cultivated to the exclusion of all else. Two languages 
he knew as it were by nature, two he learned with little 
difficulty, and when in his seventeenth year he became 
secretary to his uncle, the English Minister plenipotentiary in 
Lisbon, it took him little while to be fluent in Portuguese. A 
precocious boy, ** a puffed-up young bull frog” he ealls him- 
self, but a bull frog with a great deal of energy, he found his 
secretarial duties very light. He had little to do but dance 
attendance upon a charming and delicate aunt, 
superficial study of the youth of Lisbon, fall in love, ride and 
get what sport he could. 
he writes, “ for not turning out an unmitigated blackguard.” 
Of diplomatic life, he goes on, ** I naturally saw a great deal. 
It seemed to me to consist of an ingenuous and well-developed 
What was promised one day was forgotten 


make a 


*I think I deserve some credit,” 


system of lying. 
in a unblushing manner the next. 
was listened to with a Intrigue that 
discover and be ashamed of, was looked on as evidence of 
talent. No one serious but everybody amused.” 
With the exception of his aunt he despised his whole entourage, 
the young * without and had never 
had a boyhood,” and with the over-suspicion of inexperience 
he doubted the virtue of the young women. 


Remonstrance 
a child could 


most 
smile. 


seemed 


men were manhood 


In shooting, in seeing the country, and talking to the 
country people he found his pleasantest hours. He made 
friends with the rural clergy, who in out-of-the-way places 
showed him a ready hospitality. They were with exceptions 
uneducated men_ but company. Under all their 
“religious jargon” (he has a perfect horror of any religious 
profession) he found them * kind and charitable to the poor 
and needy, simple in their exhortations to godliness and not 
over harsh to sinners.” He draws an idyllic picture of the 
life of the only student that he met among them. Tle lived 
in the ruins of a deserted priory at the end of a lovely valley 
“kept a mule, three or four goats, and a lot of fowls, and 
here with about £20 a year he assured me he wanted for 
nothing. He had a few fields of Indian corn, some melon 
beds by the stream, an orchard of oranges, lemons and olives. 
I never met a man more contented with his lot, his only dread 
He took no money for the bed and board 
pleased with little presents 


good 


being promotion.” 
of his young guest, but was 
consisting usually of “ castor oil, sweet spirits of nitre and 
quinine, of which I used to send him supplies and now and then 
an illustrated work on natural history.” 

The death of the aunt brought these lazy, pleasant days to 
an end. Hornby went back to London and began to study 
law. Being called to the Bar he married early and lived quictly 
for afew years outside London, intimately 
interesting people of whom his descriptions are unlike the 
Mrs. Carlyle struck him, for instance, 
Carlyle as an eminently 


meeting some 
received portraits. 
as “a downtrodden woman, dis- 
agreeable and bullying sort of man, “a loud barker but a 
feeble biter.’ General Gordon he thought obstinate, undis- 
ciplined, unreliable from carelessness, and a little ridiculous. 

Before long, however, he got took 
only out of London but out of Western Europe. He was sent 
as Commissioner of the Turkish Loan to Constantinople 
and two years later made Judge of the 
Court. Soon we find him living in patriarchal style in a great 
house on the Bosphorus, surrounded by servants of many 
The government of these dependants gave him great 
A complete autocrat, he was just and—up to a 
He regarded Orientals as dark 
more civilized, and 


work which him not 


was Supreme 


nations. 
pleasure. 
point— beneficent. 
brown or yellow varicty, more cunning, 
less trustworthy than negroes, whose cruelty and deceit it was 
the Englishman’s duty to mitigate, and shame. ‘ I absolutely 
**to discuss the question of the inferiority 
Nothing can or will alter the fact 


men of 


refuse,” we read, 
or superiority of races 

that the white man will 
perhaps centuries to come not as an equal but as an inferior, 


and must use the black man for 


just as the rich and cultured man uses and regards the poor 
and ignorant man.” It is, he goes on, for the Law and its 
prevent this use 
i man of inferior race is called a slave or not, 


ollicers to being abused. He does not 


whether : 


care 
provided his rights as a human being are regarded. Such 
rights are not “natural” bat ought to be admitted, and 
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such admissions mean equality before the Law—not citizenship 
and not necessarily any voice in government. ‘The only, 
government worthy of respect or obedience is that of the 
cultured and the strong. A minister who governs to please the 
people is to my mind a traitor to his country.” All idealists— 
and there were many in his day—Hornby summed up under 
two headings “* Exeter Hall” and “ Manchester Party.” Ail 
missionaries from Jesuits to Quakers, and all professed 
humanitarians belonged to the first category. His view was 
that if a man had a religion, sincerity and indeed decency 
required that he should be silent about it. With Mohamme- 
dans he had more sympathy than Christians, because according 
to his view their sexual immorality was more open, and their 
ideal no higher than they could easily reach; to do him 
justice he hated insincerity. 

It is possible to be a man of absolute integrity without 
being at all high-minded. The sort of singleness of purpose 
rather than of mind or principle, which distinguished the 
hero of this most readable book, gave him an insight into 
characters far above his own. He gives delightful character 
sketches of the men he worked with in Turkey, and later 
on when promoted to be Judge of the Supreme Court at 
Shanghai, perhaps the most attractive is that of Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe “the sublimest figure among the British 
Ambassadors of an heroic age.” 


Romantic America 


On Wandering Wheels: Through Roadside Camps from 
Maine to Georgia in an Old Sedan Car. By Jan and Cora 
J.Gordon. Illustrated in black and white by the authors, with 
a frontispiece in colour. (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Tux quips and sneers of Messrs. Sinclair Lewis and Mencken 
notwithstanding, those beloved vagabonds, the Gordons, Jo 
with her lute, Jan with his guitar, set out to seek romance in 
America. ‘They find it sure enough, as they would anywhere, 
in the everyday life of the American scene, an ‘ unusual 
loveliness ’’ which is common to the New England village and 
the coal basin of Pennsylvania, and above all in communion 
with simple humanity, rich and poor, grave and gay, black 
and white, whose chief virtue, in their eyes, is that they defy 
standardization. Of course, they give a wide berth to the 
jostling urban civilization of which Americans are so proud, 
for “ towns are not often spiritually profitable to mere way- 
farers.” The towns of the United States in particular, with 
their boosting posters and their slogans, are gall and worm- 
wood to the artist ; but even these are dismissed charitably 
as “ blots of transition . . . ugly as the first lumps of clay 
which a sculptor sets up for his statue are ugly.” 

In the old days all tramps in America * beat their way ” 
along the railroad in the manner of W._H. Davies, but now 
even the professional vagrant has taken to wheels, and the 
gasoline tramp is replacing the hobo. To cach country its 
appropriate speed is the Gordons’ motto ; so a car it must be, 
but—and here the true tramp-like quality is shown-——a roadster 
that is the American equivalent of the Spanish donkey. 
** The Respectable Ruin,” an old sedan car capacious enough 
almost to serve as a caravan, is bought for 150 dollars, decked 
with black silk curtains cut out from an old dress, ‘ which 
gave her an even greater air of respectability, a touch of 
widowhood,” and away they go through the valleys of Connec- 
ticut, feeding and chatting at Hot Doggeries, sleeping in the 
‘ar in and out of motor camps. The “ Ruin,” a creature of 
loose fenders and wobbly front wheels, “ flustering along very 
like an old weed-clad body who finds herself late for church,” 
after a night of drenching rain has to be rechristened * The 
Happy Hearse,” but no matter—eppur si muove. 

The Gordons are far from disparaging American cnergy 
and ambition or the general enthusiasm for Culture and 
Education; as they truly say, “we are contemptuous of 
nobody except the self-satisfied rich.” And so they find hope 
in the cult of “the house beautiful” in Connecticut “-- frem 
the collecting mania for old New England furniture * the 
next generation may expect a period of fine furniture making ” 
—poetry and delight even in the white concrete inter-State 
Highways, “a strong serious rhythm holding down the rich 
riot of unhampered nature.” Thus the artist: the point of 
view of the ordinary man was expressed to them by a chance 
acquaintance on a camp ground: “ You want scenery ’ 





—— 
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Oh, Boy ! You should try Minnesota. I tell you what, tro ie 
hundred and fifty miles without a bend or a hill. That's th i 
kind of scenery I like. Fifty miles an hour and sleep at th. 
wheel.” =) 

Perhaps the most charming chapters in a book which r 
is thoughtful as well as amusing are the description of 
St. Helena’s Island, aside from South Carolina, an old slave , 
holding, where now under the enthusiastic tutelage of ty, 
Northern ladies the Penn School is testing the capacity ¢ 
“untroubled Negroes” for social development, “ where they 
have had a chance to grow into human beings, freed not only 
from their bonds of slavery, but also from those subtle bons / 
of white disdain”: and the first chapter which introduces | 
us to Coney Island on the Fourth of July, many-tongueg 
New York on holiday. What rare happiness for an old Syriay 
sheik when Jo took up his bouzouka, a beautiful instrument, 
inlaid with silver, made by the old man himself, and picked 
out weird Albanian tunes that brought back to him thoughts 
of home! 

A note of sadness creeps into the Gordons’ concluding pages, 
for by doctor's orders, it appears, their vagrant days are done, 
The “ Hearse’ was, after all, too happily named. Perhaps 
they may never make that second trip which they had plannej 
from Los Angeles across the continent, But as they ** wander” 
(there is no better word) in the byways and backwaters of 
New England, thence up towards the Adirondacks, down again 
by the Alleghenny foothills, in quest of a show boat along the 
banks of the Ohio or in the cotton fields of Atlanta and Georgia, 
we are indeed deeply grateful for the picture of that other 
America which to the Englishman is as a closed book, and ve 
“guess” no one could interpret it with greater insight and 
understanding. The drawings are as good as ever. 


Leibniz and Spinoza 


By Herbert Wildon Carr. 
By Leon Roth. (Benn. 


Leibniz. 
Spinoz.. 


(Benn. 12s. 6d.) 


2s. 6d.) 


=“. 


Bae 


THERE are two great philosophers of the seventeenth century, 
in the profoundest contrast to each other, who are still of the 
most intimate modernity. Neither Leibniz nor Spinoza has 
exhausted his influence in the history of philosophy. Both of 
them are larger, and of more moment, than we could guess 
from their effect upon other men’s systems. It says much for 
their originality that even Kant and Hegel have not over: 
whelmed or superseded them. 





The contrast between them is radical. It shows itself in 4 


their very circumstances. Spinoza was an excommunicated 
Jew, who took to Christianity, it seems, because, among ° 
popular religions, one was about as good as another. He fixed © 
as his aim * the intellectual love of God,” and, apart from this : 
contemplative ideal, formal religion appeared to him a branch ' 
of statecraft—a deserving institution, and excellent for the 
common people. He was solitary and withdrawn in his mode 


of living, and frugal in his habits. F 

Leibniz was a man of affairs ; so busy in the world that his 7 
greatness in philosophy is astonishing. He was filled with an 7 
energetic passion to unite the Christian Churches, and to raise 


Europe again to the old vision of Christendom. He occupied 
himself with history, mathematics, theology, physics, optics 7 
-——indeed, his hunger for knowledge was insatiable. 
his philosophic treatises are primarily social works, not private 
works ; and it is significant that most of them were written 
for correspondents who had addressed inquiries to him. 

It is perhaps fitting, therefore, that Spinoza’s great historic 
contribution should have been mainly to the theory of science. 
Our view of the unity of nature, without which modern science 
could never have settled down to its peaceful and persistent 
growth, is derived in its essentials from Spinoza. On the other 
hand, Leibniz has had his most revolutionary effect in psy- 
chology. His was the more human, and incomparably the 
more brilliant mind. It is precisely at this crisis of time that 
we feel most fully the genius of Leibniz. 

The two admirable monographs with which Messrs. Benn 
begin their series, ‘* Leaders of Philosophy,” offer us a very 
neat example of the opposition between Leibniz and Spinoza. 
Professor Wildon Carr's first sentence runs as follows :— 
the intellectual force the 
Leibniz, and the influence of his ideas in determining 


To 
philosopher, 


understand extraordinary of 


But even © 
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of the historical development of philosophy, it is not 


he course ‘ / c J 
: 1 acquainted with his particular theories: we must know 


enough to t 
something of the man 


Professor Roth begins with a quotation from Spinoza himself, 
and seems to give it his approval :—- 

“ Spinoza re marks incidentally in the course of one of his dis- 

cussions that if a person wishes to understand Euclidian geometry 
he need know nothing about the life and character of Euclid or 
the language he used, the public for whom he wrote, or the later 
history of his writings ; ‘and what is here said of Euclid, he adds, 
‘holds good of all those who have written about things which are 
clear in their own nature. 
Of course, we could revenge ourselves on Spinoza and Pro- 
fessor Roth by showing how very clearly Spinoza’s philosophy 
was a means of accommodating himself to his own cireum- 
stances. None the less it was Spinoza’s most strict desire to 
arrive at a pure and impersonal philosophic truth, and he 
carried out the ordering and tranquillizing of his mind with an 
awe-inspiring concentration. 

Leibniz’s gifts were not, in the same measure, for system or 
for the patient exhaustion of alternatives. His most notable 
qualities are warmth and penetration. It would be false to 
imagine, by stressing the antithesis too hard, that Leibniz 
was an amateur in comparison with Spinoza : unless we mean 
by amateur a man who is moved more by love than by ambi- 
tion. The acuteness of his thought is backed by the rigour 
of his conception ; and he falls below Spinoza as a philosopher 
only in Spinoza’s own peculiar virtue, the capacity to make 
thought itself an end and an ecstasy, to dwell in it without 
distraction. 

Professor Wildon Carr was the true man to choose for this 
exposition of Leibniz. He has written before, with great 
insight, both on Leibniz and on Spinoza; and, what is still 
more important, he has written on Monadology. Leibniz’s 
own chief greatness is thet he, and he alone, raises the problem 
of monadology-—the co-existence and intercourse of beings in 
the universe—to the central position in philosophy ; and the 
justness of his intuition is at last being understood. The 
nineteenth century, we might say, belonged to Spinoza; the 
twentieth to Leibniz. Professor Wildon Carr is thoroughly 
well equipped to draw modc:a parallels and re-interpret 
Leibniz in our own terms. 

Professor Roth is by no means of so wide a grasp. Unfor- 
tunately, too, he is at time unfair to Spinoza by over-stressing 
His book, however, is useful and most of the 
To Europeans 


his scepticism. 
exposition is given in Spinoza’s own words. 
there will always be too great a drabness in the monistic and 
uniform world of Spinoza. We cannot fail to give our admira- 
tion, however, to the integrity of his life and his thought. 
ALAN PorTER. 


Fiction 
Turmoils of To-day 


By W. B. Trites. 
By Anthony Bertram. 


(Gollanez. 5s.) 


Ask the Young. 
(Allen and Unwin. 


The Sword Falls. 


7s. Gd.) 
Boston. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d.) 
Thus and Thus. By Henri Barbusse. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue reissue of Mr. W. B. Trites’ Ask the Young comes with 
august recommendations. Many notable people have praised 
it. Mr. Max Beerbohm has described it * brilliant.” 
It is a sure, easy, skilful piece of writing. The story is wel] 
handled: the dialogue is natural; the scenes in Spain are 
simply and vividly drawn. 

Yet the book is slight, and over-weighted by so much 


as 


praise. There is nothing here to astonish us; moreover, 
there is an old-maidish tone in the story itself. It tells 
of two young Americans who thought themselves extra- 


ordinary creatures. Both of them took it for granted that 
they were in possession of genius. Their belief justified 
them in rebelling against conventions and behaving in the 
most inconsiderate and selfish ways. After a long period 
of pig-headedness, however, they discover that they are not 
extraordinary at all, but just a husband and wife, a father 
and mother, two very commonplace and respectable citizens. 
They settle down to the world’s work ; and their only remain- 
ing support for their belief in their unique qualities lies in 
the unique nature of their children. 

It is a depressing and patronizing story in spite of its skill, 


Mr. Trites seems always to be pressing a moral upon us, 
Let us make all due allowances, we hear him saying, for 
these cdd young people. When they have behaved long 
enough in their pert and revolutionary ways, they will 
recognize their errors; they will find their level and fi 
themselves in with the rest of us. Would it not be better, 
perhaps—rather than showing so much sympathy, so much 
sly and superior understanding—to be downright in denuncia- 
tion? One great novelist made a rule never to allow his 
characters to be suddenly converted. It is an honest rule ; 
and Mr. Trites would have won still more commendation if 
he had followed it. 

Mr. Anthony Bertram improves in skill with each of his 
novels. In The Sword Falls he shows many excellences ; and 
not least amongst them a Dickensian fertility in humour. 
It is a novel of a kind with which we have become familiar ; 
indeed, we might by now almost call it old-fashioned. The 
hero is Mr. Albert Robinson, the managing clerk of a firm 
of solicitors. We are introduced to his hopes and ambitions, 
his friendships, the troubles and pleasures of his domestic 
life. The War comes, and Mr. Robinson’s world is in ruins. 
In the end he is left without prop or comfort, building together 
again, with a sturdy mediocrity, the fragments of his life. 
We are reminded, even more than of Dickens, of Mr. H. G. 
Wells and his small, pathetic and courageous middle-class 
The character-drawing is firm; the execution is 
is a novel which 


heroes. 
steady and quietly eflicient ;_ it 
praised without reserve. 

Two books in this list are more than novels. A 
who ordered them at a library might well complain that he 
had done it under a misapprehension. They are both indict- 
ments of modern civilization: they are both plain history, 
with the thinnest cover of fiction. Mr. Upton Sinclair tells 
the story of the Sacco and Vanzetti case, and tells it with al] 


can be 


reader 


the freedom and fearlessness of comment for which he is 
famous. His story is full of distressing incidents of prejudice 


and corruption. The whole dismal record must stir the 


conscience of all who read it. 

As a novel it is by no means great. 
make it ungainly, and the interweaving of fact and inventio. 
is hard to justify. If anything could reduce our feeling o 
conviction, it is Mr. Sinclair's arrogation of the right to fill 


The patches of history 


None the less, there is something 


up gaps in his narrative. 
of grandeur in the book. A whole aspect of society is 


portrayed with the utmost vigour, simplicity, and dramatic 
brilliance. 


Still more bitter, still more tragic, are M. Barbusse’s 
vigneltes of modern barbarity, Thus and Thus. There are 


twenty-five records; invention, M. Barbusse informs us, 
plays no part in them; he has either witnessed the se2nes 
himself or gathered them from trustworthy sources. In 
many of them he has not even changed the of 
characters and places. It is no use complaining against 
M. Barbusse’s partiality. Ife is himself a revolutionary in 
politics, and his indignation, his one-sidedness and his cold 
hostility to present methods of government must be taken 
for granted. No one without a strong stomach will be able 
to read this book ; and no one who reads it will fail to be 
horrified by the injustices and inhumanities that can still 


be perpetrated by men. 


THE LILY OF LOMBARDY. By Helen H. Colvill. 
(Melrose. 7s. 6d.)—Unlike most writers of historical 
romance, Miss Colvill, in attempting to reconstruct the 
domestic life of Milan in the sixteenth century, is too sparing 
of objective description. She takes too much for granted. 
Here is a novel introducing a number of real characters, 
well known to the student, but unfamiliar to the average 
reader ; and those characters do not emerge with clear enough 


namcs 


definition. The central figure is Gian Battista, son of Giro- 
lamo Cardano, one of the most distinguished European 


physicians of his day. Battista inherits his father’s genius ; 
but his horoscope predicts that he will have trouble with 
women, and the story describes how his career is ruined and 
prematurely ended by his passion for the beautiful * Lily 
of Lombardy,” a cobbler’s daughter of easy virtue. ‘There 
are moments of tense drama, as in the account of Battista’s 
trial for murder; and many of the scenes and conversations 
quietly and charmingly suggest the Renaissance atmosphere. 
If the book is disappointing as a whole, it is because Miss 
Colvill’s very considerable gifts compel us to judge it by high 
standards. Miss Colvill is an artist in the making, and she 
will give us better work. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 88.) 


Sir Hesketh Bell, who has served as Governor in four of our 
colonies, has written an able and instructive book on Foreign 
Colonial Administration in the Far East, namely, the Dutch 
East Indies and French Indo-China (Arnold, 16s.). He 
speaks very highly of the Dutch administration, conducted 
by officials who have all undergone a long and rigorous 
training. But he is uncertain whether the recent extension 
of native self-government in Java will yield the desired 
results ; the Communists are active among the young educated 
Javanese, and the rapid increase of the Chinese population, 
who tend to control trade, seems to the author ominous of 
future trouble. Sir Hesketh Bell is also most favourably 
impressed with Indo-China, where, he thinks, private enter- 
prise is given fuller scope than in our African dependencies. 
The French authorities restrict higher education and keep 
the Press under control, but try to work through trained 
natives as far as possible. Their colonies are now peaceful 
and very prosperous. The author's comparisons and contrasts 
with British methods are of great interest. 

* * * * 

The aborigines of North America, before and since the 
discovery and settlement of the continent, form the subject 
of Professor W. C. Macleod’s learned volume on The American 


Indian Frontier, which has just been added to Messrs. 
Routledge’s imposing “ History of Civilization” (25s.). 


Professor Macleod is not the most lucid or coherent of writers, 
but he has collected a mass of information not easily to be 
found elsewhere, and deals very fully with the Indian wars 
that troubled the early colonists. The New Englanders, as 
he reminds us, were all too ready to treat the natives as 
* children of Ham” who ought to be wiped out like Amalck. 
He reviews the changing policies of the United States towards 
the Indians, and states that there are now only a quarter of 
a million Indians who can be connected with tribes, and only 
half of these remain in a tribal condition. Professor Mackenzie 
commends British Columbia for its sane and consistent treat- 
ment of the Indians, who were given titles to the land that 
they actually occupied and had the same freedom as other 
British subjects. 
* * * 

One of the “ sheltered” trades is scientifically studied in 

Mr. S. P. Dobbs’s new book on The Clothing Workers of 
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The book that recently came 
before the High Court of Justice 


SIR EDMUND 
HORNBY 


An Autobiography 





Ilornby’s Autobiography has 
many kinds of appeal. Aenorous 
adventure, candid opinions as to 
Foreign Office personalities and 
procedure; forthright descrip- 
tions of Turkish, Greek, Chinese 
and Japanese character aad in- 
stitutions ; views on missionaries ; 
and the gay hedonism of a man 
who loved both his work and the 
world—all blend into a record of 
active and courageous ‘life. 
“Tt was the manticst French 
wine I ever drank,” said Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury of a °46 Hermi- 
tage. Hornby is an older and 
richer vintage still—the 1820 
port, of which he was so nearly 
the contemporary. 


With an Introduction by 
D. L. MURRAY. 18s. net. 


First impression exhausted before publication 


Coming on the 31s8t——— = 
THE LIFE OF LORD PAUNCEFOTE 
By R. B. MOWAT. With an Introduction by 





the Hon. Sibyl Pauncefote. 16s. net 
This work describes the career of the first Ambassador 
of Great Britain to the United States, one of the leadinz 


Gd ambassad 


century 


” Td 10 Orange St. W.C. 2. 1" 
HANNA 


ONS TABLE a 


" diplematists a 
. | 


of the later years of the 





Sh 


a 


Great Britain (Rouiiedge, 10s. 6d.), to which Mr, Sidney e 


Webb prefixes an introduction. He describes the Present 
organization of the industry, district by district, not 
that in the East End Jews are mainly concerned with thy 
higher branches, while the low-grade work is done by Gentile 
such as the wives of dock labourers. In the later part o 
the book Mr. Dobbs shows that the labour conditions have 
greatly improved in recent years, Owing tO Various Causes 
such as the activity of the Trade Boards, the growth ¢ 
trade unions, the development of the factory system, the 
shortage of labour in the workshops and especially in the 
high-class sections, and, of course, the higher post-War prices 
that prevail. ‘* With shorter hours, higher real wages ang 
better conditions than before the War, and with less unem. 
ployment than many other workers, the clothing operative 
can no longer be regarded as the Cinderella of modem 
industry.” It is a cheering verdict. 
* * * * 

A layman’s attempt to express and defend his religiog 
always has a certain interest. His writing may lack the 
profundity of the theologian; but freshness and absence 
of technicalities are counter-balancing advantages. Mp, 
Clark Hall, in Is our Christianity a Failure? (Marshall, 
3s. 6d.), is a good example of this class. He has his ow, 
point of view ; he is a strong Protestant. But he perceives, 
and states quite frankly, certain weaknesses in the Evangelical 
position. Those who adopt it are often too individualistic, 
there is a want of brotherliness about them: they negleet 
social reform, because they put off the Kingdom of Heaven 
till after the Day of Judgment; too great a rigidity of 
doctrine hinders them from co-operating in good works 
with Anglo-Catholics. None the less, he thinks _ that 
Evangelicals must uphold and assert their point of view, 
He seems to see Anglo-Catholicism coming in like a flood, 
Anti-Protestant ecclesiastics have become a formidable body, 
and are on the way to drive out all Protestants. His fears 
are as natural as his views are sincere. But they arise, in 
part, from a somewhat ingenuous assumption, difficult to 
maintain in view of the Prayer Book of 1662 and the history 
of the Anglican Church during the last three centuries, that 
only those who think with him have a true title to a place 
in the Establishment. ‘* We used to look, broadly speaking, 
to Geneva, . . . but now (i.e. if the Deposited Book wer 
addpted) we recognize oflicially that we have two faces, one 
looking towards Geneva and the other towards Rome.” 
True, Mr. Clark Hall supposes that the practices he likes are 
already legal, e.g., Evening Communion. But he overlooks 
many things undoubtedly legal which tell against his view, 
It is, however, for its breadth of mind and earnestness that 
the little book will be valued. Much as he suspects the 
New Prayer Book, Mr. Hall would have advised Evangelical 
Churchmen to have accepted it, had it received full legal 
sanction. And his chief interest is in practical religion, 
“Kew indeed are the men and women who would venture 
to assert that Christ was a failure or that Christlike persons 
are failures either.” 

* * % * 

Cosmo Gordon Lang, Archbishop of York for twenty years 
and now promoted to the See of Canterbury, is a man ol 
abounding energy. In his curacy at Leeds, as Vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, as Vicar of Portsea, as Bishop of Stepney, 
and finally as Archbishop of York, he seems to have nevet 
rested. Always he has mixed with every sort and kind of 
person, whether it was among the dockers of Kast London 
or the dons of Oxford. And yet he was in no way a seeker 
after popularity. In the early days of the War, when anti- 
Germanism was at its height, he made a speech before two 
thousand men in which he deplored “the gross and vulgat 
abuse which had been heaped upon the Emperor personally,” 
and remarked that he himself had knelt with the Kaiser at 
the Table of the Lord. He did everything he could to prevent 
the enlistment of clergymen. They might be chaplains, but 
he considered that they had no right to give up their ™ life- 
long spiritual service * to go out and fight as ordinary soldiers. 
Since the time when he gave up his legal career and broke 
away from Presbyterianism to become a priest of the Church 
of England he has always been out for one thing above all 
others—the spiritualization of the Church. Ife has tried to 
make Christianity a living foree, and to bring it into every 
institution of which he has been part. Mr. Charles Herbert's 
book, Twenty Years as Archbishop of York (Gardner, Darton, 
2s. Gd.), in spite of an over-emphatic style and rather unctuous 
phrases, punctuated by far too many exelamation marks, 
does give a very vivid picture of the man on whom rests the 
future of the Church of England. 

* * * #* 


It is now possible to get all the plays of J. M. Barrie in one 
volume of rather over cight hundred pages. Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton have given us a good plain edition at the 
reasonable price of 21s. We can now browse among very real 
fairies and very unreal people to our hearts’ content. And 
after all there are still many of us left who are not too high- 
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Learn to 


SPEAK FRENCH 


from the NEW 
LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


tain 


Hear the greatest living 
French Teachers on 


your own GRAMOPHONE 


NTIL 





you have been taught by real experts, 

using the very latest and best Method—the 
Linguaphone Method—you can have no idea how 
easy it is to learn to speak French really well, and 
how rapidly you will progress. 


Place these records on any gramophone and 
listen ! You will hear the celebrated Professor 
Michenot, whom the French Government sent to 
Alsace after the war to aid the people of that 


Province to speak pure French once again. 


You will hear Professor Paul Passy, the well-known Phone- 


tician, President of the International Phonetic Association; 
Professor Berthon, of Oxford University; Professor Denis 
Saurat and Mlle. Coustenoble, of London University; 
Professor Desseignet, of Reading University; Mlle. Noel- 
Vildé, Mile. Grémont and M. ‘Tissier. 


The Linguaphone Records and Text-books will 
teach you just how to grapple with the problems 
of every day in French—travel, shopping, dining, 
sports, amusements, money, motoring, even 
wireless ! 





The very latest process of Electrical Recording ensures full 
value being given to every shade of accent and intonation. 


Write for 24-page Book and 


TO-DAY ond until 31st inst. 


HAMETONS 


fe REAT SALE 


secures to every Customer values in Home Furnishings 
which are never equalled elsewhere. For Example: 


45,000 yds. of CRETONNES 
duetions, many at Less 1am HALF PRICE 





Hamptons’ No. KI(S4, 
as illustration herewith. 
1,500 yards of Printed 
Linen. The 
bouquet of chintz-coloured 


design is @ 


flowers on a striped 
background of gold, grey 
and blue. 50 in. wide. 
A rare bargain. 
Reduced from 611 to 


2,11) yard. 





Hamptons’ No. K135. 1,700 yards of a very useful Cretonne, 


the design adapted from an old embroidery. Excellent for Curtains 
and loose Covers; on cream, blue, yellow and fawn gr unds. 
A wonderful bargain. 3lin. wide. 


Reduced from 3/11 to 1/3 yd. 


Hamptons’ K1213. 1,000 yards Casement Cotton in cream, 
fawn and biscuit, 50 in. wide. Reduced from 1/1!) to1 5! yd. 
Also in 14 fast colours. Reduced from 2/6 to 1/11} ya. 


See HAMPTONS’ SALE CATALOGUE 


SENT FREE. PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W.1, 
Hamptons pay Carriage on Sale Good iny Railivay Station in Great Britain. 











WEEK’S FREE TRIAL 


Whether you wish to learn a new language 


~ LINGUAPHONE 


for business reasons, for travel, or for a better AQ RUD 
understanding of literature and the arts, you COURSES IN: 
will find that the quickest, easiest, and most French German 
interesting way is by Linguaphone. Write Spanish Jialian 
to-day for the FREE 24-page Book, which Russian Dutch 


gives full details and will enable you to get a_— Irish English 
complete Linguaphone Course for a week's trial 


in your own home. 


dhe [INGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


Chinese 


Persian 


Esperanto Afrikaans 


POST THIS 


! TO THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 
: 389 Napier House, 


COUPON 


TO-DAY. 27 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 
Or if in London : Please send me (post free) your 24-page book 
: about the quick, mew and easy Linguaphone way 


call for a demon- : 


: * of learning languages. 
stration at Head : 


Office: 24-27, : 

High Holborn, or : PURMRE dcccccccssecccnscscecesotvatesnaccsccsscnsesouscieneoiccense 
at 30 Victoria : Addr 

Street, S.W. 1, or 41 [eb Pee EPPTT EEE TIPE TOTOCEEO ET OECTOOCOOCS COST OES I CCC C eee) 


90, Gracechurch 
Street. 


enareses 





| PORTABLE WARMTH 


Whether for cosy warmth on a cold day or for 
sustained and constant heat during sickness, the com- 
fort and convenience of a MILLIWATT Electric 
Heating Cushion are in evidence every hour of the 
day or night. Instantly adjustable to the heat 
required. Current cost only that of a low power 
lamp. Half a million of these cushions already in use. 


Size 13” X 15 , 27/6. 


MILLIWATT 


ELECTRIC HEATING 


| CUSHION — 


Write for — let No. 
Tf y ha friict ag 


ELECTRIC CUSHIONS LTD., 200 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 
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[Just Published. | TWO REMARKABLE NEW NOVELS Pan an 

SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS | — Jn ’ 

IN MODERN LIFE. each 

By Sir a G.B.E., D.Se. | THE. FIVE BOOKS by 


of Wo 
Sir Josiah Stamp here analyses the influence eightec 
upon modern economic life of various important R S of the 

° 








factors which have been practically ignored the be 
hitherto in economic literature. a Bag 
: By IZAK GOLLER This ™ 
GERMANY UNDER THE | peas 
leseT 

| 7s. 6d. net. ” 
By Max Sering, In | 
Professor of Political Science, University of The compelling interest of this masterly story well i 
Berlin. of Jewish life should make it popular with all horser 
10s. 6d. | readers of fiction. horses 
In this book, Professor Max Sering, Germany's | are nu 
great agricultural economist, deals with the his- the ar 
tory, structure and working of the Dawes Plan. we da 
His facts, figures and outspoken opinions will a is tha 
appeal not only to economists, but to politicians | PRIVA ; E SUHREN Spani 
of all parties. Professor Sering talks straight to | war | 
Great Britain and France, straight to America | to-da 
and . . . straight to his own count: ry. a. Curv 
: | By GEORG VON DER VRING cure 
THE HUMAN FACTOR. | ae aa Lord 
By Alfred Hook. s. - Het. Play 
' 8s. Od. than 


This novel, translated from the German, tells 
the story of an artist turned infantryman, and 
| shows the reaction of a sensitive mind to the Re 
horror and romance of the war. 


This book deals with the question “ What Is 
Human Nature?” in the light of modern science. 
It contains much of interest to the biologist and 
the psychologist, and the many who are secking 
peace in industry and politics will find it well 
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worth studying. to p 
% _ P. S. KING & SON, LTD., | METHUEN & CO. LTD., om 
x 14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. ; 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. TI 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LIMITED, mie an dite Mek a 

/ ne o ha Sor if 
38 GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 1 Sore Thro t? Throat at once — with evat 
at: Formamint. One or two non 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION of these palatable, highly am 
ALBERT MATHIEZ disinfectant tablets, taken 7 
“A remarkable book. We have had great historics of very | ‘ ‘ll effec. ies 
the French Revolution aforetime, but there is none every sour, Wilk elec his | 
omens a — ane ~~ have page a —— © book tively cure the Sore whe 
Ke oy eal Throat and at the same ) 
Royal 8vo, 21s. time prevent infectious oe 
SOVIET RUSSIA IN THE SECOND DECADE na NS 68 ; 


CHASE, DUNN & TUGWELL 
A joint survey of Industry, Agriculture, Government, 
Finance, Education, and Communism in Modern Russia by 
the Technical Staff of the First American Trade Union 
Delegation. 


INFLUENZA, 
SCARLET FEVER, etc. 
of ¢ 
Medium 8vo, I6s. OR MAM ; NT ay 
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K. SMELLIE Wulfing Brand of | 
‘Interesting and concisely written . . . i 1 . ; ! , 
wide welcome from readers who need skille “d se iatidance ie of all Chemists — 2/6 per bottle OF 
following out contemporary developments. Scotsman, ’ 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. ie 
ETHERIC ENERGIES He 
BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.L, C.LE. toy 
The author here endeavours to enlarge the sc cope of a 
science by extending its view from the material to the sig’ 
immaterial and intangible, which is its origin and cause. ° : 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. | Get your Library Books from se 
> 1h 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRIST DAY’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY ad 
THE REV. S. C. LOWRY, M.A, POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, TI 
A simple exposition of what the Spirit of Christ is as HISTORY, &c., AT presen SERVICE. | 
shown in the New Testament, of how necessary it is for ‘Ordinary Serv ’ Subs ion from du 
a Christian, and of how it may be acquired. 21s. Yearly; 12s. 6d. Half- Yearly; 7s. 6d. Quarterly. fu 

Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. “ Accelerated S$ rvi e"’ Subscription for Latest Library Books prceured 

: specially on requ is double the above rate No extra charge is mad 

OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL CRITICISM e for delivery of Books once a week in London on these Services. 
THE 37V. W. J. FOXELL. M.A. D. BOOK Suveny OPPORTUNITY! Specia List sent reg 

i eee ae % ene See | |. larly upon request, BOOKS BOUGHT AS WELL AS SOLD! 

as modern Bidiical criticism undermined the authorily | Good prices given for Book n good nditio? N Old 
of the Scriptures? How much has been recognised and | — si Book apts “to x - ) ae es 
accepted? These are the questions in the minds of many : ks precured to er. 
intelligent laymen which this baat answers For further partic venor 2119. #1 
F'scap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. DAY’S LIBRARY. LTD. au 
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ful for an evening by the fireside with Peter 


ww to be grate ri 
0 and Crichton. 


an and Maggie 


* * * ™ 
In Messrs. Routledge’s “ Golden Dragon Library” (6s. 
ach volume) we have looked through The Marvels of India, 
a Buzurg Ibn Shahriyar, containing some very quaint 
; 


(and a few rather shocking) travellers’ tales, and The Wiles 
of Women which are rurkish stories written down in the 
eighteenth century. Ii these two volumes are fair samples 
of the rest, the library Is one that should be popular. Among 
the best of the Turkish stories are those relating to Delle, 
a Baghdad adventuress of the time of iaroun-el-Raschid, 
This mediaeval Madame Humbert, defrauded both princes and 
until the story of her infamies spread across the 

where she was at last caught. 

* * aK * 


peasants d 
desert as far as Cairo, 


In My Opinion (Constable, 31s. 6d.) is an exceptionally 
well illustrated and authoritatively written text-book on 
horsemanship. A great number of experts in the world of 
horses contribute to its pages, the photographs and drawings 
are numerous and clear, the editing of Major W. E. Lyon brings 
the articles into coherence. One of the most interesting, but 
we dare say the least popular, chapter: for the general reader 
is that by Captain James Pearce, of the ancient and famous 
Spanish Court Riding School at Vienna, where until the 
war Haute Ecole was taught. Is there anywhere in the world 
to-day where the Ballotade, the Croupade, the Mezair, the 
Curvet. are still taught to thoroughbreds? We doubt it. 
But hunting and polo will endure far longer than such fantasies. 
Lord Wodehouse writes well in “ Hints to Young Polo 
Plavers.” He recommends a 52 or 53-inch stick, rather longer 
than those generally used in international polo to-day. 








Report on the Last Competition 


Competirors are to be congratulated on their valiant efforts 
to provide a plausible explanation of the message, taken 
from the Personal Colurnn of the Times: “ Barry Island—lI 
send in homage the topaz of my silence--Your threepennybil.” 
The explanations offered were many and various; some 
competitors tried to find a solution of the problem by means 
of a code; others sought to explain this message by different 
stories of lovers’ pledges and broken troth signified by the 
return of the topaz; another, in his effort to be super-inge- 
nious, invented a compiicated detective story to account for 
the 


neither was it a complete explanation. 


this obscure sentence, but story did not hang together, 
The Rev. David Scott 
evaded the problem most successfully by explaining apparent 
nonsense by obvious nonsense in the following delightfully 


amusing entry : 


Tweedledurm suddenly prang from Alice’s side and began to tear 
his hair and sereech and starnp just as he had done on the day 
when he and Tweedledee agreed to have a battle. P 

‘Whatever is the matter now > asked Alice, 

That!’ shrieked the little man, thrusting a crumpled telegram- 


form into her hand. 

Alice opened it and read: Barry Tsland 
toyz Your threep 
Who sent this,” she asked, “‘ and whatever does it mean ?” 

Who sent it ?”’ snorted Tweedledum in scorn. ‘* Tweedledee 
of course. Didn't that when the Red King wakened 


I send in hoine q the 


f my ilenrc nyb or 


you know 


got him to banish Tweedledee to Barry Island because he SPOILT 
MY NICE NEW RATTLE ?’ 
Alice knew of several Barrys in the world, but she hadn’t heard 


of Barry Island, so she asked a little timidly whereabouts it was. 


‘Stupid! retorted the other. Barry Island’s nowhere. It’s 
OFF THE MAP. That’s why we’ve banished him to it.” 

Alice was rather taken aback but went on: ‘ Well, what's the 
meaning of the telegram 7? ”’ 

“Don't you see,” spluttered Tweedledum, “‘ he’s laughing at me. 
He pretends homage, and then immediately he says he’s sending the 
topaz of his silence. Jf a topaz of silence means anything, it means 
a topaz that won't rattl It’s all a calculated insult,—and by 
signing himself Your threepennybit, he’s taunting me with a re- 


minder that that’s what I paid for my rattle.” 


Here Tweedledum groaned and beat his temples with his fists, 
adding bitterly: ‘* He’s published it in the Times too!” 
a Alice looked at him pityingly but was quite at a loss what to say. 
Then sudde nly an idea struck her. “Tl tell you what, Tweedle- 
dum,” she said. We'll ask the Spectator about it. He's fright- 
tully good at personal problems, you know.” 

Rev. Davip Scorr, 
The Manse of Mearns, Newton Mearns, 
Renfrewshire. 
The prize of five guineas is, however, awarded to Colonel 


C. O. Place, who with the greatest ingenuity has succeeded in 
giving an « xplanation which is at the same time just plausible 
and thoroughly entertaining : 

Lady Devenish came to Longminster as Conservative candidate. 
I was the Liberal candidate, hut we had not met. To get the 


Cathedral vote she made a speech on the ‘ San tity of Marriage,” 
in which she said: ‘‘ Just as the Heavenly City in Revelations was 
built on twelve jéwelled foundations, so every happy marriage is 
built on the joint possession of twelve virtues. Thus Amethyst 
stands for amiability, Topaz for truth or fidelity, and so on...” 

The next week I was on Barry Island designing a new Lighthouse. 
My only companion on the island was Jack, the handsome young 
Lighthouseman. My last day there I ran down to a cove to bathe 
and found Jack there, in the embrace of Lady 
Jack fled ; but she, taking me for another Lighthouseman, gave me 
a threepennybit, saying: ‘‘ This is for a wager that you will forget 
what you have seen.” , 


close Devenish. 


The week after I met her at a dinner and we were introduced. 
She was to give her speech again that evening. Her host said : 


“The Topaz you spoke of was not the modern stone, but Peridote 
derived from repidor’s, meaning a wager.” 
“T think [ hold a wager of yours,” I said to her. 
“ You are going to betray me, | suppose,” he said with emotion. 
I replied coldly: ‘I will hear you first on ‘The Sanctity of 
Marriage,’ and then publish my decision in the Times.” 
she 


I sat immediately in front of her. Though, as I could see, was 
in despair, she spoke with such courage and elk quence that I sent 
this message to the Times: 

‘Barry Island—I send in homage the topaz of my silence ~ 
Your threepenny bit.” 

CoLoneEL C. O. PLACE, 

Huish House, 
Winterborne Zelstone, Bland rd, 
Dorset. 
° ° 
A Library List 

MIscELLANEOUS :— Some Economic Factors in Modern Life. 
sy Sir Josiah Stamp. (P.S. King. 10s. 6d.) Some 
Notable Surveyors and Map-Makers of the Sivxtecath, 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries and their Work. 


By Sir Herbert George Fordham. (Cambridge Univer- 


sity Press. 6s.) The Sumerians. By C. Leonard 
Woolley. (Oxford University Press. 6s.) Dictionary 
to the Plays and Novels of Bernard Shaw. By ©. 1. and 
V. M. Broad. (Black. 10s. 6d.) Prodigal Sons; or, 
The Future of Caste. By Montgomery Evans. (Kegan 
Paul. 2s. 6d.) The Story of the Birds. By C.F. Patten. 
(Dawson and Brailsford, Sheffield. 16s. 6d.) 

Traver :— Twenty-Four Strokes of the Pen. By B. M. W. 
Jesson, (Methuen. 5s.) When Fur was King, 
By Henry John Moberly and W. Bleasdell Cameron, 
(Dent. 10s. 6d.) Because I've Not Been There Before. 
By Oswald Lewis. (Duckworth. — 21s.) Thomas 
Herbert : Travels in Persia, 1627-1629. (Routledge, 
15s.) 

Fiction :—-Tales from Meérimée. With a Preface by George 
Saintsbury. (Nash and Grayson. 7s. 6d.) Brown 
on Resolution. By C. S. Forester. (The Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d.) The Young Milliner. By Aelfrida ‘Tillyard. 
(Sfutchinson. 7s. 6d.) Polished Corners. By Andrue 
Berding. (Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) Scarlet 
Gables. By Catherine I. Dodd. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d.) 


White Witches. By M. Forrest. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

Blind Vision. By Michael Maurice. (Hutchinson, 
7s. Gd.) Crescendo. By Ethel Mannin. (Jarrolds. 
7s. 6d.) 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to the Rev. J. N. Menins 
Tiddington, Oxford, for the following : 


Questions for Churchmen 


1. Where in the Book of Common Prayer do the following words 
occur: (a) Pie. (6) Heal all his distempers. (c) Our Lady (d) 
Short prayers for single persons. (¢) Utterly frivolous and vain, 
(f) Against excess of apparel ? 

2. Explain (@) bigamy and ()) digamy. 

3. Who is the curate of the parish t 

4. What constitutes a cathedral ? 

5. When are sermons ordered to be preached in the Prayer 
Book ? 

6. What is the meaning of None, Sedilia, Piscina, Reredos, Mitre, 
Chimere ? 

7. What ranks of clergy wear gaiters ? 

8. What is brawling ? 

9. Who are entitled to wear } Is of black silk lined wit] ) 
red silk, (b) white sill. (c) blue silk ? 

10. What is a Peculiar ? 

11. Who is Primate of England and Metropolitan ? 

12. Where are the dioceses of Cariboo, Wangaratta, George, 


Waiapu, Chota Nagpur, Victoria 
be Why was the new Prayer Book called t} e De posited Box k? 


Answers will be found on page 104, 
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- Finance—Public and Private 
A Banker on Industry 


On Thursday last Mr. F. C. Goodenough, the Chairman 
of Barclays Bank, gave a most interesting address to 
shareholders of that institution, and while, as is customary 
in these banking surveys, he covered many points both 
of an international as well as a domestic character, it is 


to his observations concerning industrial conditions 
that I would like especially to draw attention. In the 


first place, the Chairman of Barclays Bank made it very 
clear that the depression in trade chiefly centred in the 
coal trade and in the Lancashire cotton industry. Curiously 
enough—having regard to unemployment and distress 
in many industries—there is comparative prosperity 
in some of the luxury trades, and inasmuch as our 
workmen have usually excelled other nations in the pro- 
duction of high-grade goods, it must be hoped that this 
skill may ultimately lead to enlarged exports of such 
articles. It is, of course, quite true, as the Chairman of 
Barclays Bank pointed out, that while economists and 
newspapers are fond of proclaiming the need for “ mass 
production,” there is great difliculty in achieving 
such production in this country owing to the compara- 
tively limited Home market, whereas very different 
conditions prevail in the United States. 


PREPARING THE Way. 

Undoubtedly, however, one of the aspects of trade 
during the past year which may have produced a feeling 
of gloom can in reality be regarded as a preparation for 
better things to come. In not a few industries it has 
been a case during the past year of facing the music in 
the sense of facing the facts responsible for the present 
depression, and more than one big industrial concern 
has had to announce a writing down of capital on a 
cruclly drastic scale, while in some other directions this 
reorganization of capital has also been accompanied by 
merger schemes or working arrangements, all having for 
their object economies, greater efliciency, and improved 
organization generally. Moreover, as Mr. Goodenough 
pointed out, much is also being done to develop new 
outlets for trade and to improve the marketing of our 
goods on more scientific lines, though he did well to 
emphasize the fact that at present tariff barriers continue 
to have the effect of materially reducing international 
trade. With regard to agriculture, Mr. Goodenough 
expressed the view that the Government's scheme for 
long-term eredit which is now in operation ghouid be of 
substantial benefit to many farmers who have found 
diflicnlty during the bad times where farms have 
been mortgaged. 


Tne Corron INpustry. 

Tn no direction, of course, was the depression more 
marked during 1928 thin in certain sections of the 
Lancashire cotton industry, snl from announcements 
which have been made during the past week it is clear 
that this situation is promoting the combination in 
course of arrangement with regard to a great number 
of mills, such combination having apparently for its 
main object the elimination of unnecessary competition 
and increased economy and efficiency. It is, however, 
clearly a combination which has only been rendered 
possible by considerable sacrifices, sometimes on the 
part of bankers in their capacity of creditors, and some- 
times, no doubt, on the part ef existing directors and 
oflicials who may conceivably be affected by the absorp- 
tion of individual mills into one large concern. With 
regard to the scheme in general, however, the Chairman 
of Barclays Bank made it clear that it would receive the 
greatest amount of encouragement from the banks, 
provided it was approved by those who would be 
principally concerned and who are most able to judge 
of its merits. That there may be difliculty, as Mr. 
Goodenough pointed out, in reconciling the interests of 
all parties, including the management, is probable 
enough, and no doubt the position of the banks with 
regard to exercising any kind of compulsion upon 


customers to enter into the scheme is a delicate ang 
even a difficult one. 


REPARATIONS. 


Although the subject of German Reparations gy 
at first sight, seem to be far removed from trade ¢gp, 
ditions at home, the connexion is, of course, in reality 
a close and important one. It is well, therefore, thg 
on the eve of the forthcoming Conference in Paris yp 
should have the carefully considered views of bankey 
upon the subject. International trade, said Mr. Good. 
enough, “ must be affected to a considerable extent by 
the decisions that may be reached in regard to Germany’ 
Reparation payments.” To follow this argument out iy 
detail would go beyond the space of my weckly artice 
but the mention of even one or two leading points yi 
at once show how closely German Reparations ar 
connected with our trade activities, and how difficult 
and complex is the problem which will have shortly ty 
be considered. The moment that German Reparations 
are arranged on lines so heavy as to constitute an undue 
burden upon German nationals, we get a position wher, 
under severe pressure, costs of production in Germany 
are brought to a point intensifying the competition of 
that country with Great Britain and other nations, 
If, however, on the other hand, Reparations were ty 
be so light as to impose little or no burden, then it 
might be a case of German industry unduly beneiting 
when compared with our industry subject to its heavy 
taxation, especially as many industries of Germany have 
been aided by the disappearance of mortgage charges 
owing to depreciation to the point of destruction of th 
post-War currency. Therefore, there is little doubt that 
the Reparation settlement which is most likely to be 
beneficial to all interests concerned, would be one which 
makes for the greatest measure of stability and, inc: 
dentally, one which at the same time promotes political 
peace and good understanding. 


Tuk NATIONAL Crepit. 


So much of future national prosperity depends upoa 
national credit and a relief being afforded to the present 
burden of taxation, that it is not surprising that in 
considering the outlook the Chairman of Barclays Bank 
should have made his concluding observations deal with 
the question of the National Debt. Nothing, of course, 
would make a greater contribution to reduced annual 
outlays than debt conversion operations on a_ scale 
profitable to the Government, but such operations 
cannot take place until British Government securities 
stand at considerably above their present level. There- 
fore Mr. Goodenough emphasized the fact that each 
individual might help the Government at the present 
time “if he were to appropriate some definite actual 
sum out of his own money available for investment for 
the purchase of British Government  sccurities. It 
would,” he said, “‘ raise the price of the securities in the 
market and would, therefore, be particularly helpful to 
the Government in connexion with their funding and 
conversion operations, thus helping to reduce the annual 
charge for interest on the National Debt by assisting the 
Government to float fresh loans on the finest terms. If 
the Governmen*® could be helped in this way into 4 
position of making a reduction in taxation, the benefit 
to the country as a whole, and especially to our industrial 
interests, would be very great indeed.” 


Arrucr W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Markets GENERALLY Firm. 
NorwitustANDING the stream of new capital issues there 
have been two factors which have exerted a favourable intlu- 
ence upon high-class investment securities during the past 
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week. One of these was the success which attended the 
cash portion of the New Zealand Loan. It will be remembered 
that this portion of the Loan was for the large amount of 
£7,000,000 in 4} per cents. at 95. Notwithstanding the 
fact that these terms were much less favourable to the investor 
than in the case of the Indian Loan, which had been issued 
a few days previously, the fact remains that the cash portion 
of the New Zealand Loan was over-subscribed, applicants 
receiving about 87 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Another circumstance favourably affecting the gilt-edged 
market was the announcement of a reduction in the German 
Bank Rate from 7 to 6} per cent. It is the first reduction 
made by that Bank since the autumn of 1927, and was hailed 
with satisfaction as possibly marking the termination of 
German demands for gold in this market. 


% * * * 
LarGe Capirau Issues. 

Certainly the market for investment stocks has been 
pretty severely tested during the early days of the year, for 
within little more than a fortnight we have had Trustee loans 
issued giving a total of well over £25,000,000. There was the 
Indian Loan for £10,000,000 in 4} per cents. at 91, which 
was followed by the New Zealand Loan for £7,000,000, already 
referred to, and now at the moment of writing comes the 
news of an £8,000,000 Loan for the Commonwealth of Australia 
in 5 per cents. at the price of 98. Moreover, in addition there 
has been an issuc of Wakefield Corporation stock for £750,000, 
while that issue is expected to be followed before long by the 
flotation of other corporation loans. 

* * * * 


Rusper Soares Ray. 


In the more speculative departments, price movements 
have been somewhat irregular during the week, and industrial 
descriptions dealt in here and in the New York market have 
shown a tendency to react a little with some diminution in 
the volume of business. On the other hand, the outstanding 
feature has been the marked revival of activity in rubber shares 
following upon the jump in the price of the commodity. 
At the moment the position would seem to be that folowing 
upon the removal of the rubber restrictions in the matter of 
exports from rubber-producing territories the effect upon 
visible supplies of stocks has been much less than anticipated, 
and consequently there has been a reaction from pessimism to 
comparative optimism. These conditions have been intensified 
by considerable activity in the matter of American buying, 
while as frequently happens in rising markets potential 
sellers of rubber shares have for the moment disappeared. 
It is rather too early, however, to determine whether the 
recovery in rubber and in rubber shares is likely to make 
further progress or not in the immediate future. 

* * * * 


Barciays (D. C. & O.) Procress. 

Both at the meeting of Barclays Bank and later at that of 
its subsidiary Barclays (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) 
reference was made to the very satisfactory progress which is 
being made by the latter institution under the management of 
Mr. Cauleutt. It is clear, indeed, that these two institutions 
are reacting favourably the one upon the other, Mr. 
Goodenough stating that a large amount of new business, 
including many new accounts, has come to Barclays through 
its Dominion, Colonial and Overseas Bank and ot er overseas 
subsidiaries, while those interests have also derived similar 
benefits from the business that Barclays have been able to 
direct to them. The recent annual report of Barclays Bank 
(Dominion, Colonial and Overseas) showed not only increased 
profits, but a further growth in strength, while a highly 
interesting development during the last few weeks has been 
the presenting of a petition in Canada fora charterto conduct 
business in Canada by a separate institution to be entitled 
Barclays Bank (Canada). 

* ot Bo % 


A Conversion Propiem. 

A correspondent asks for an explanation as to what induce- 
ment there is for holders of 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds of 
1933-35, to avail themselves of the opportunity for exchanging 
them for 4 per cent. Consols at £114 10s. That option, it 
will be remembered, has to be exercised between now and 
the end of the month, and this correspondent points out that 
if she makes an exchange she would lose interest, say, of a 
little over £8 10s. on each £1,000 of the expiring Bonds 
converted. The * inducement,” of course, is entirely con- 
nected with the view which may be taken of the future of the 
investment markets. Four years hence the Government has 
the right to repay the Bonds at par, and there are many 
who believe that British Government Securities may then 
stand at a level when the reinvestment of the funds would 
give a lower yield than can be obtained under these con- 
version terms. It is, of course, a matter of opinion, but 
that this view as to the probable course of British Government 


—$ 


Ct that a 
& price giving 


Stocks is fairly general may be gathered from the fact 
the present time the 4 per cent. Consols stand at 
a yield of about £4 11s. per cent. 

* % * * 


Towsacco ProsPERity. 

There is a solidity about the prosperity of the Britis, 
American Tobacco Company which, despite magnificent diy; 
dends and bonuses, renders the proceedings at the anny! 
meeting of a sober and almost commonplace character, 
the most part, it seems to be a case of frequently commenti 
upon uninterrupted prosperity. At the annual meetj 
held during this weck Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen was able t 
comment favourably upon the figures of the annual Repor, 
while he stated that the business for the first three months of 
the current year also continued to be satisfactory. One 
the shareholders who was present at the meeting, in th 
course of a few remarks, made some interesting comment; 
upon the growth of the company, showing that whereas leg 
than a dozen years ago the Ordinary capital was about 
£6,250,000, it has now grown to nearly £2 4,000,000. No smalj 
part of this increase has, of course, come to shareholders jp 
the shape of bonus share distributions. During the pas 
decade the dividends have reached very nearly 300 per cent, 


For 


* * * * 
Discount Houses’ Prorirs. 

The London Discount houses are able to give a good account 
of their operations for the past year and the annual Report of 
Alexanders Discount Company is an excellent one. The net 
profits show an increase for the year of nearly £30,000, thu 
much more than providing the extra amount of dividend 
required on the new capital raised a year ago. Consequently, 
after maintaining the dividend at the previous rate, there js 
an increase in the carry forward of nearly £12,000. — The 
balance sheet shows a general expansion in activities, including 
an increase in the Bill portfolio. 


A. Vi. Es 
x * * 1 
British SCREEN PRopUucTIoNs. 
It is understood that the company has an arrangement ensuring 
the distribution of its pictures in the United States, and that 
arrangements have also been mace for the disposition of its output 


in various countries. 





For reports of Company Meetings, &c., 
see pages 101, 102, 103 and 104. 














at death can be pro- 
vided for £75 a year 


£5,000 from age 30. If the 


proposer waits till age 50, it needs £157 10s. a 
year. 


Make the provision now. 


No office publishes lower premiums for such 
assurances than the 


Equitable Life 
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— COMPANY MEETING. —s_— ; COMPANY MEETING. 
BARCLAYS BANK, LTD. pcos ae Bins: gor ye Lara 1 eer —_ 


INCREASED DEPOSITS 
MR, F. C. GOODENOUGH'’S SPEECH 


{Tae annual general me ting of Sarclays Bank, Ltd., was held at 
the Cannon Street Hotel, on Thursday, January 17th, 1929. Mr. 
Frederick Craufurd Goodenough (chairman) presided. 

The Chairman : My Lords, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I will eall 
upon the Secretary to read the notice of meeting, and the certificate 
of the auditors which appears at the foot of the balance sheet 
and profit and loss account that have been submitted to you. 

The Secretary (Mr. W. N. Sex lev) then read the formal notice 
convening the meeting and the r port ol Messrs. Price, Waterhouse 
and Co., and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris, Nichols, Sendell and Co. 

The Chairman: My Lords, Se tt 
pleasure that the report and accounts be taken as read ? 


Ladies and Gentlemen, your 

Before inviting your attention to the balance sheet and _ profit 
and loss account of the Bank, [ propose, with your permission, 
to refer, with very deep regret, to the death, which took place, in 
July last, of Mr. Edmund H. Parker, LL.D., whose retirement from 
the Board and appointment as an advisory director were reported 








last year. His death is a very great loss to the Bank and to his | 
colleagues. Mr. Henry Birkbeck, who joined the Board on the | 
incorporation of the Bank in 1896, has retired from the Board, | 
owing to advancing years, and has been appointed an advisory | 
director, besides continuing to serve as a local director in Norfolk, | 
where his knowledge and experience are most valuable. Sir | 

resig- | 


Hallewell Rogers also has found it necessary to tender his 


The state of Sir Hallewell’s health has made it inadvisable 


nation. d 
for him to continue the frequent journeys to London which his 
duties as a member of the Board would entail. He therefore 


has decided to resign his seat on the Board, but he will continue 
as a member of our local board in Birmingham, where we shall 
be glad to have the benefit of his experience in connexion with 
our business in the Birmingham district. 

The Directors have had much pleasure in electing Mr. Henry 
Anthony Birkbeck and Mr. Follett Holt to be of the 
Board, and a resolution to confirm these appointments will be 
submitted to you later in the course of this meeting. 

The Directors have appointed Sir Enoch Hill to bo an 
advisory director of the Bank. 


members 


ilso 


INCREASE IN Deposits. 
Referring to the balanee sheet, you will see that the total of the 
current and deposit accounts with the Bank on December 3lst 


last amounted to the sum of £335,081,222 12s. 2d., which compares 
with the total of £318,373,471 17s. 6d. December 3lst, 1927, 
and represents, therefore, a substantial and satisfactory increase. 


on 





THe Prorit AND Loss AccouNT. 

Returning to the Balance 
December 31st last, after making ! 
incurred in connexion with 
serious and prolonged state 


Sheet, our Profits for the year ended 
rovision for losses which may be 
to customers owing to the 
of depression in many of the chief 
industries of the country, to the sum of £2,301,285 9s. 5d., 
which is approximately the sam for the preceding year, although 
the actual amount of funds in the hands of the Bank for employment 
has been larger during the past year. On the other hand, rates of 
discount and for short loans the m as well as for certain 
other advances, have been lower than in the preceding year, and 
the Bank R 10s. per cent. throughout the 
year, as compared with rate of £4 13s. per cent. during 
the preceding year. 


advances 


amount 


mn urket, 
ite has remained at 
an averace 
The appropriati of Profits are set out in the Report, and 
the Board recommend the payment of dividends at the same rate 
as in previous years, which they think should be considered as 
being both satisfactory and prudent, having regard to the existing 
conditions. 


ms out 


THe LANCASHIRE CoTTon INDUSTRY. 

Turning to the Lancashire Cotton Industry, a scheme has lately 
been discussed for the formation of a new Institution to acquire 
6 great number of mills which are chiefly engaged in the Far Eastern 





trade. The object of the scheme is that of regaining the trade 
which is being lost, by enabling these mills to buy their raw material 
more che iply and to organize their productions, through the various | 
mills working in combination upon the most up-to-date and 
economic lines, as well as to market their cotton goods by means 
of the most favourable selling organization for the purpose. Such 


ascheme would certainly receive the greatest amount of encourage- 
ment from the Banks, provided it is approved by those who would 
be principally concerned and who are most able to judge of its 
merits. But it seems as though there might be some difficulty in 
reconciling the interests of all parties, including the management 
and others engaged in the trade. Speaking generally, the Banks 
would find it difficult to exercise compulsion upon customers to 
enter into the scheme in the case of live concerns, but they would 
certainly wish to help in the promotion of any sound scheme which 
would be of advantage to the cotton industry and which their 
custcmers would themselves wish to adopt as being calculated 
to benefit them. 





In conn 
nised very 
efliciency in management. 
proposed in ¢ 


sion with amalgamations generally, it should be recog- 
clearly that their success depends upon economy and 
; [L understand that so far as the scheme 
the Lancashire cotton industry is con- 


mnexion with 


To sum up the industrial position at home, it may be said, speaking 
broadly, that. except in the coal areas, the South is comparatively 
prosperous, whilst the North is still suffering from trade depression. 
Sound schemes for amalgamation and reorganisation should help 
to solve the difliculties in the depressed industries, but if these 
industries are unable through these means to absorb their existing 
unemployed, there is ample opportunity for affording relief in other 
parts of the country, both through new and expanding industries 
located in the South, and in works of a more or less public character, 
such as levelling, road-making, plantir g and drainage in many areas. 
Much requires to be done in work of such a description, both of a 
productive as well as of an anprodu 


tive character. 


Devi 

Another important factor affecting industry and trade has been 
the stabilization of currencies in terms of gold by certain countries, 
and especially France, during the year. It may now be said that 
for all practical purposes the stabilization of world currencies on a 
gold basis has been virtually completed, and this should prove a 
factor in the stabilization of price 
and another. 


CURRENCY LOPMENTS. 


levels as between one country 


In our own case, the final step has been taken of transferring to 
the Bank of England the former Treasury Note issue, the limit for 
the total fiduciary having been fixed at £260,000,000, as 
compared with £18,450,000 before the War. The Bank of England 
may also issue notes beyond the fiduciary limit, if fully covered by 


issue 


gold. It is provided by the Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928, 
that the Bank of England and the Treasury, acting in agreement, 
may reduce the fiduciary limit as and when they may think fit, 


while provision is also made for an expansion in the fiduciary limit 
should the warrant The to reduce tho 
fiduciary circulation would probably be utilised if, after a period, 
it appeared that the currency available was permanently in excess 
of the country’s need for example, might prove to be the case 
in the event of an appreciable and fall in price 
On the other hand, the provision foi might be of great 
advantage in the future, should the existing limit prove insufficient 
for the genuine needs of trade and industry. The question as to 
whether an increase or reduction in the fiduciary limit should be 
made, would be, in any case, a matter requiring expert 
and it is satisfactory to know that the control of the amount 


circumstances power 


3, as, 
permanent levels. 


Xpansion 


knowled 
of the 


fiduciary issue is now placed in the hands of the Bank of Englend, 
in conjunction with the Treasury, rather than that it should be 
subject to political influences and pr ire from time to time. 

At present, when our national liabilities are very heavy, it is 


of great importance that prices in this country should be main- 


tained as far as possible at the level at which they now stand, 
and that there should not be any appreciable reductions in the 
general level of prices or in wages: a reduction in prices would 





real burden of our Natioecal D. bt. 
enerally understood that it is 
und trade that the price levels 
hould not be higher than tho 


have the effect of inereasing the 
On the other hand, I think it 
essential in the interest of industry 
prevailing here from time to tim 
in other countrie 

The League of Nations is now studying the 
of preventing undue fluctuations in the purchasing 


important 
I 


power of gold 


question 
i 


or, in other words, the general level of prices of commodities, 
but uncertainties as to the future level of gold production and 
differences of opinion as to the relationship which gold should 
bear to currency and credit may present serious difliculties, but 

rid trade, supposing imate 


great benefit should result to w 
1? 
i 


appro» 
stabilization of the value of ge be 


l to possible. 


( 
| should be four 


MoneTARY CONDITIONS. 

Turning to the financial the outstanding 
during the year has been the fluctuation in interest rates in America 
caused by speculation in stocks and i the ebb and flow 
of accommodation required, according to the increase and decrease 
in the volume of speculation from time to time 

During the early part of the year, when speculation in America 
was less active, rates for money in New York were lower than in 
London, which led to balances being transferred here for 
remunerative employment. ‘There was also a considerable amount 
of investment of American money in the purchase of British 
securities. In the latter half of the year speculation in America 
increased very greatly and rates for loans on the markets 
in New York reached an abnormal figure, and eventually a sharp 
break in the stock markets took place. During that time, however, 
notwithstanding the higher rates for money, which 
return of balances to New York, rates in London remained 
paratively steady and supplies were reasonably plentiful here. 

It is important to note that during the period of the speculative 
activity in connexion with stocks and shares in America, rcial 
activity there has been normal on the whole, which is emphasized, 
to some extent, by the fact that price levels of 
America have shown no great change. 


situation, leature 


shares an 


more 


' 
stock 


caused some 


COTIL- 


coming 


commodities im 


While the great demand in America for money at high rates 
was due very considerably to Stock Exchange speculation, no 
doubt the boom tendency was accentuated to some extent by an 


High rates paid in New York 
tivity there serve to emphasize 
‘ system and that of America. 


of real wealth in Ameri 
| 


ul 


increase 
in connexion with the spe 
the difference between our mon¢ 
In our case, even when speculation is active, the rates paid for loans 
in London to finance the operations in the would 
bear some definite relationship to the Bank of England rate for the 
discount of commercial bills. On the other hand, in New York 
the rates charged for money lent on the stock markets under c 
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litions of great speculative activity would appear to have no 
relation to the rediscount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank there, 
but to be a matter of competition between one borrower and 
another who desires to obtain the accommodation that he requires. 


Gotp MovEMENTs. 


In addition to the transfers of balances, heavy gold movements 
have also taken place during the year between the various inter- 
national centres. These, however, have been due chiefly to special 
causes connected with the stabilization of foreign currencies and 
international financial adjustments, rather than to the settlement of 
trade differences in the usual way. 

In the early part of the year, an appreciation took place in the 
sterling-dollar exchange as the result of the transfers of balances 
to London and gold was then shipped to London from New York, 
but these shipments may have been due to some special operations, 
rather than as the result of exchange transactions, as they did not 
appear, on the whole, to have been in the nature of profitable 
operatious after due allowance had been made for the usual interest 
and charges. Inasmuch, however, as they were among the first 
shipments of gold from America to this country since the War 
which could be regarded as being associated with the level of the 
exchange, they were, on that account, of special interest and 
importance. 

According to the weekly returns, the stock of gold held by the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England was increased to the sum 
of £173,907,475 by September 12th, which was a figure never pre- 
viously reached in the returns, and exceeded by £20,000,000 the 
highest amount held by the Bank in the preceding year. Much of 
the additional gold acquired by the Bank has been since 1e-exported, 
and the return at the end of last year showed that the holding of 
gold exceeded only by £2,000,000 the amount held at the close 
of 1927, but. it is satisfactory to note that although the Bank did 
not retain all the gold acquired in the earlier part of the year, yet 
London, as a leading international centre, is now fulfilling its 
proper function and affords a free gold market through which 
international gold movements are taking place. 

Gold has also been withdrawn during the year by France, both 
from New York and from London, in connexion with the stabiliz- 
ation of the French currency. It is possible that the speculation 
in the france at one time, largely on the part of foreign operators, 
resulted in France being able to draw gold from various centres. 
In addition, owing to the fact that price levels in France are still 
below those of many other countries, her export trade has greatly 
expanded, and if invisible items be taken into account, it is probable 
that her exports largely exceed her imports, France being, to a very 
considerable extent, self-supporting. The economic situation in 
France, therefore, is, at the present time, very favourable, which 
also has placed her in the position of being able to draw gold. 

Considerable quantities of gold have been shipped to Germany, 
both from America and from this country, chiefly as the result of 
the large long-term loans made to Germany by New York and 
London (but principally by New York), for financing German muni- 
cipal and other undertakings, in addition to the growing amount of 
hanking accommodation granted to Germany by Britisn and other 
banking institutions during the year. 

The outstanding feature in connexion with the heavy gold move- 
ments which have taken place between the various centres is that 
they have been due mainly, as I have already indicated, to causes 
other than international trade and price level conditions (except 
possibly, to some extent, in the case of France), differences in 
interest rates between certain of the chief centres being largely 
responsible. For that reason, there has been justification for 
retaining the Bank Rate at the existing level of 4} per cent. through- 
out the year, as there has been no necessit y to raise the rate, as 
might have been the case if it had been found that an adjustment 
of price levels was needed in the interests of our foreign trade. 

By being able to retain the rate, industry has gained a distinct 
advantage, whilst, at the same time, the prestige oY London as a 
financial centre has been thereby greatly increased. 

Looking to the future, it is impossible to foresee what is likely 
to be the tendency in respect to movements of gold, as so many 
factors are involved. Germany’s trading position has shown an 
unfavourable trend of late, largely owing to the labour dispute and 
to stoppage of work in the iron and steel industry, which took place 
there towards the end of the year. Unemployment has increased 
and is substantially higher than it was a year ago. In spite, how- 
ever, of the decline in trade activity in Germany, the country, as a 
whole, has made considerable progress during the past year, but 
whether she will continue to take gold from us or from America or 
will be in a position to retain the gold she already holds must be a 
matter of great uncertainty. The position will be influenced, to a 
very considerable extent, by any resettlement that may take place 
of the Reparation payments to be made by her, to which I have 
already referred. 

It is also difficult to foresee whether renewed specualtion or 
other causes affecting money rates in America, will lead to a 
transfer of balances of gold from London to New York and what, 
therefore, may be the demands upon our gold reserves. These 
reserves should be regarded, to a very considerable extent. like a 
Banker’s Cash, and should be capable, therefore, of being used 
freely to meet the demands that may arise in the ordinary course of 
business, as well as of being replenished and maintained at a safe 
figure out of ordinary receipts or through the realization of liquid 
assets or securities, 


ComMerciAL BILts. 


—_—_____| 
relatively cheaper money which has prevailed in London during 
the later part of the year, large numbers of commercial bills hy. 
found their way to London as the cheapest market for tim. 
London also has, for the same reason, and through her growin, be 
influence as a chief monetary centre, increased her acceptany, 
credits, which has led to a larger number of bills being Negotiat; 
in the London Market. ; 
As these and other bills, which may come here owing to the 
same causes in the future, mature for payment, they serve to Ofte 
the demands that may be made against us and to strengthen 4, 
monetary position here. j 
These bills represent debts due as the result of Commer) 
transactions spread all over the World, and enable this country, , 
the holder, to discharge the debts owing by us without our bei 
called upon to maintain a large amount of gold as a reserve oyp 
and above the amount required for our actual currency purpog, 


It is interesting to recall how, in the past, the position of Londy 
as a commercial and financial centre was built up, safeguarded api 
maintained through being, during the greater part of the year, th, 
cheapest money market, and this fact enabled her to acquire ay 
hold a larger proportion of commercial bills than other monetay 
centres. 

I think that this factor is of very great importance and one thy 
should not be lost sight of as a guide for the future. 

Our overseas Subsidiaries are rendering a substantial seryig 
through their purchases of foreign commercial bills in competitiq, 
with other foreign banks, and the importance to London of a lan: 
and active Bill Market should be fully recognized. 


The increase which has taken place during the year in thy 
holdings by the banks of commercial bills is an indication of th; 
increased assistance which the banks have afforded to trade and 
industry both at home and abroad. 

It is often suggested that the financing of trade between countrig 
outside Great Britain is prejudicial to our own industrial interests 
but that is not really the case. Such transactions earn profits 
for this country from abroad and serve to increase the total of ow 
invisible exports, upon which we depend to adjust our visibk 
adverse balance of trade. 

GOVERNMENT FINANCE. 

Further improvement has taken place during the year in regan 
to the National Debt through reductions effected by the Sinking 
Fund. In his last Budget the Chancellor of the Exchequer inau 
gurated a new system in connexion with the service of the National 
Debt, and it is intended, in future, to devote an annual sum amount. 
ing to £355 millions to cover both interest and Sinking Fund, 
Whether this arrangement will, in practice, result in an increase 
in the Sinking Fund or not, must, of course, depend upon the 
amount of annual interest to be paid on the National Debt, which 
includes the Floating Debt. While the scheme relieves the Ex. 
chequer from the strain of being tied to a fixed Sinking Fund for 
capital redemption, it leaves the amount to be applied annually to 
debt redemption the subject of considerable uncertainty. 


It has already been pointed out, but is not sufficiently widely 
appreciated, how each individual investor could help the Gover. 
ment at the present time, if he were to appropriate some definit 
actual sum out of his own money available for investment for the 
purchase of British Government securities. It would raise the price 
of the securities in the market and would therefore be particularly 
helpful to the Government in connexion with their Funding and 
Conversion operations, thus helping to reduce the annual charge 
for interest on the National Debt by assisting the Government t 
float fresh loans on the finest terms. This, sooner or later, would 
place the Government in a position to reduce taxation, opportuni 
ties for which, in the near future, are otherwise extremely cireum- 
scribed. It would be well for an investor to turn his attention to 
the purchase of British Government securities, rather than t 
invest his meney in many of the issues of a more or less hazardous 
character which have lately been offered to the public, some of 
which must almost inevitably result in a loss. If the Government 
could be helped in this way into a position of making a reduction 
in taxation, the benefit to the country as a whole, and especially to 
our industrial interests, would be very great indeed. 

I think that, speaking generally, there is a strong spirit of appre- 
ciation throughout the country of the value of co-operation and 4 
desire to work for one common end. If that is the case, people 
should realize to what a great extent it lies with ourselves to throw 
off the excessive burden of taxation which is retarding recovery in 
industry. By following up the suggestion that every investor 
should buy and hold some Government Stock, each according to 
his means, the task of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in lifting 
the burden of taxation would be greatly simplified. Such a benefit 
cannot be obtained by artificial means, such as inflation, but only 
by devoting some portion of the results of labour towards relieving 
this great national burden. 


It is to be noted that during the year fresh Capital to the extent 
of £360 millions, excluding Conversion operations, has been issued 
on the London Market for a variety of objects, which is an increase 
of about £50 millions over the previous year. Many of the issues 
have been for the Dominions and Colonies and for other countries 
overseas, but the larger proportion of the increase has been for home 
purposes. The money raised by overseas borrowers, besides pro- 
ducing good interest, which helps us to pay for our imports, gener 
ally leads, either directly or indirectly, to industrial orders, and it 





It is to be noted in this connexion that during the period of 


must, therefore, be realized that industry and finance are working 
together for the common good. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS). 


MR. F. C. GOODENOUGH’S SPEECH. 








Tue third ordinacy g neral meeting of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas) was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, 
Vhursday, January I7th. Mr. Frederick Craufurd 


London, on > 
(oodenough (¢ hairman) presided. 


The Chairman : My Lords, Ladies and Ce nilemen, 
pleasure that the report and accounts submitted shall be 


Is it your 
taken 





as read ? om 
Income Tax. 


outstanding between the Inland Revenue 

d the Bank regard to Dominion Income Tax 
n disposed of, with the result that the dividends 
which t will be asked to approve will be subject to 
income tax at r duced rates, the between 
and the standard rate representing the refunded tax being passed 


DOMINION 


Certain questions 


authorities 
hee 
have at lengt! ‘ 


with 





his meetin 


difference such rates 


on to the sl reholders. 
3ALANCE SHEET. 

Turning to the Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
for the vear ended September 30th, 1928. the Board have much 
reporting a steady the total figures, 
£70,000.000, 


sala ice 


satisiaction In increase in 


which now exceed 


Current, deposit and other accounts increased during the year 
by nearly £8,000,000, and reached a total of £59,675,656 on 
September 30th last. The bills rediscounted, amounting to 

» 


515, have now all been paid. 

There has been a corresponding increase in assets, and cash in 
hand and at bankers, and gold bullion amounted to £10,771,837, 
that is to say, 18 per cent. of the deposits. Bills discounted have 
increased to £17,415,119, representing more than 29 per cent. of 
the deposits, whilst investments at £9,249,647 represent 154 per 
cent. Advances to increased, 

PROFIT AND Loss AccouNT. 

The net profit for the year ended September 30th, 1928, after 
making full provision for bad and doubtful debts, amounted to the 
sum of £494,822, which compares with £482,045 last year. An 
interim dividend on the * A *B” shares at the rate of 
34 per cent. per annum was paid in July last, and it is now proposed 
to pay a final dividend on these shares at the rate of 4} per cent. 
per annum, making 4 per cent. for the year, against 3} per cent. 
for the pre vious Vv ar. The Re serve Fund has again been increased 
by £150,000, bringing it up to £1,400,000, whilst the carry forward 


£122,478 to £130,709. 





customers have also 


and 


is incre used from 
BARCLAYS BANK, CANADA. 

The shareholders will probably have seen in the Press announce- 

effect that application is being made by Barclays 

for the conduct of business in Canada, 


ments to the 
Bank Limited for a Charter 
It has been felt for some time that in order to protect adequately 
our old-established interests in the West Indies it would be advisable 
to arrange for direct representation in Canada. This step has 
appeared to be specially necessary in view of the steadily increasing 
trade between Canada and the West Indies. 

The capital of the new company will be $500,000, with a published 


reserve of a similar amount. 


SUMMARY OF 
SoutTu 


CONDITIONS, 
AFRICA. 

We regret to note the approaching retirement of The Hon. J 
Smit, High Commissioner in London for the Union of South Africa, 
in order that he may take up the important appointment of 
Administrator of the Transvaal. 

Agricultural conditions generally were satisfactory and, with the 
exception of a few areas, farmers had a good year, 

Soutu-West AFRICA. 

In South-West Africa steady improvement in trading conditions 
continues. Land values have remained firm, and the Administrator, 
in his Budget Speech, stated that agriculture was rapidly taking 
the place of mining as the chief source of income of the country. 

NorTHERN RHODESIA. 

Railway and mining developments of importance are proceeding 
actively, and Northern Rhodesia promises to become one of the 
prominent areas of base metal production. 

As in Southern Rhodesia, tobacco was a successful crop, 
marketing conditions have adversely affected the industry. 

MAURITIUS. 

The latest estimates of the sugar crop anticipate a figure of 
245,000 tons, which, if realized, will prove to be the largest crop 
that the island has produced since 1920, Sugar prices have been 
unsatistactory to growers. 

East AFRICA. 

The visit of their Royal Highnesses The Prince of Wales and 
The Duke of Gloucester to East Africa during the last year gave great 
satisfaction and was much appreciated by all the population. It is 
true that the regrettable illness of His Majesty The King caused 
some curtailment of the original programme, but the Prince's visit 
has none the less served to draw public attention to the great 
opportunities in East Africa which await the white settler who has 
had suitable experience and can invest the necessary capital. 

Eeyrt. 

Cotton.— Trade gradually improved with the advent of the cotton 
season and remunerative prices for this staple product. The new 
Cotton crop, which started at low prices, but gradually improved, 
was on this occasion placed early on the market in order that 
producers might get the benefit of current prices, 





but 





COMPANY MEETING. 





BRITISH AMERICAN TOBACCO 
COMPANY 





ANOTHER PROGRESSIVE YEAR 





SIR HUGO CUNLIFFE-OWEN’S 
SPEECH 





British-American 
l4th January, 


annual general meeting of 
was held on Monday, the 
Millbank, London. 
Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bt. (Chairman of the Company), presided. 
The Secretary (Mr. A. M. Rickards, F.C.1.S.) having read the 
certificate of Sir William Plender (of Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, 
Griffiths and Co., Chartered Accountants), 


THe twenty-sixth 
Tobacco Company, Ltd., 
at the registered offices, 7 


The Chairman, in dealing with the accounts. said: Investments 
in Associated Companies show an increase from £20,135,601 to 
£20,931,081. This is the largest item on the Assets side, and shows 
an increase this year of £795,480. This is accounted for by the 
increase of your investments in Associated Companies and in the 
purchase of new businesses. As I mentioned last year, the actual 
value of your proportion of the net tangible assets of these Asso- 
ciated Companies considerably exceeds the figure at which the 
investments are carried in the books of your Company. 

Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and materials at cost or 
under, now stand at £6,269,.490, or an increase of £616,597. This is 
chiefly due to the increase in the purchase of leaf tobacco to meet 
The Stocks of Leaf, Manufactured Goods and 
under as in previous vears 


{2,756,821, asmall 


increasing business. 
Materials have been carried at cost or 
Cash at Bankers, in Transit and at Call, 
decrease of £32,609. 


shows 


INCREASE IN Net PROFITS. 


for the vear, alter deducting all 
Income Tax, of £6,563,559, 
which the Directors 


show a net profit 
sand providing for 
previous year, 


The account 
charges and expens« 
an increase of £209,464 over the 
trust you will consider satisfactory. 

Last year we carried forward a balance of £4,.277,468, cut of which 
we paid a final dividend of One Shilling and Eight Pence per share 
(free of Income €1.958,353, which left us with 


a disposable balance of £2,319,115. 





Tax) amounting to 


fact that the figures which we 


Let me draw your attention to the 
as of the 30th 


are now discussing refet Company's business 
of September last year. 


to the 


Since that time we have issued to Shareholders shares in the 
Tobacco Securities Trust Con pany, Limited. Therefore, the 
changes in our Balance Sheet which this proceeding renders 
necessary do not appear in tl Accounts now before you and 


will not until you have before you the Accounts for the 


current 


appear 
year. 

IT am sure you will all share the 1 Co-Lireectors and I 
feel at the death of our Co-Director, the late Sir George Wills. who 
was an outstanding figure in the to! s and whose 
is a household word to all of u 


gret that my 





acco busin rani 


Dire 


We have been fortunate in that Sir Gilbert Wills 
that great undertaking, The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Limited, has joined our Board, and 1 am sure 
that you will welcome his appointment. 


APPOINTMENT OF NEW 


chairman of 


It has been for many years past our policy to appoint on our 
Board only directors who are active in the tobacco business. What I 
mean by this is practical people who have spent their lives in the 
business which they are now called upon to take a part in directing. 


We therefore endeavour as far as may be to fill vacancies on our 
Board by taking the best available men from our Staff and those of 
our Subsidiary Companies, and in pursuance of this policy and in 
order to meet the growing needs of cur business, we have appointed 
—since I had the pleasure of addressing you last year—tbree new 
Directors, Messrs. Morris, Anderson, and Gillon. 


Each of these gentlemen has been in the employ of your Company 
or its Associated Companies for over twenty-five years, and were 
occupying at the date of their appointments very responsible 
positions in three of your more important Subsidiary Companies. 
They, therefore, bring to the Directorate that knowledge and 
experience which we consider essential, and I feel sure that you will 
allow me to add that I consider the success which has attended ou 
efforts to be in no small measure due to the fact that your Company 
is directed by men who thoroughly know the business of which they 
are Directors. 

Results for the year under review in nearly all parts ¢ 
were, | am glad to say, very satisfactory. 


I am very pleased to be able to tell you that your business 
first three months of the current year continues to he 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


















I now formally beg to move the adoption of the Report and 
Balance Sheet for the year ended September 30th, 1928, inc luding 
payment on January 24th instant of a final dividend of Is. 8d. per 
share upon the issued Ordinary shares, free of British Income Tax. 
I may also mention that the Directors have declared for the year 
1928-29 an interim dividend of 10d. per share, free of British Income 
Tax, also payable on January 24th, so that the shareholders will 
receive on that date 2s. 6d. per share. 

Mr. 8. J. Gillchrest (a Deputy-Chairman) seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously, and the meeting closed with a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, Directors, and staff. 














INVESTING 
MADE EASY 


by 
ARNOLD HORE and F. W. CARTER, 
























Simply written and easily understood is 
this compact little book on investing, com- 
plete with glossary of financial terms. 5s, 





Answers to Questions for Churchmen 



















































1. (a) “Concerning the Services of the Church” following the 
Preface. (b) Last prayer in the Visitation of the Sick. (c) List 
of Lessons proper for Holy Days. (d) Forms of Prayer to be used at 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 









































sea. (e) The preface. (f) Homily 6 (see Article 35).——2. (a) To 

marry a second time while the lawful wife or husband is still alive, 

(6) To marry a second wife after the death of the first-———-3. The = 
rector or vicar, i.e., the person who has the cure of souls ——4. The 

Church in which the Bishop of the Diocese places his cathedral 

or seat———5. At Holy Communion; The Ordering of Deacons D I A B BE T E S 

and Priests; and implied in the Marriage Service. 6. The wusaeuaeszess aeunuenese 

Office to be recited at the ninth hour. Three seats on the Epistle | CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS of all High-class Chemists and Heal 
side of the High Altar for the ministers. A stone basin in the Food Stores, or direct from 7 
south wall of the Sacrarium. The ornamental wall or screen behind | CHELTINE FOODS COMPANY, CHELTENHAM, 
an altar. An episcopal ornament worn upon the head of Bishops Used and recommended by the Medical Profession for 30 years. 
(and some Abbots). A sleeveless robe usually of black (sometimes | pyyite for Free Booklet. Samples 6d. t atin 
red) worn by a Bishop over a rochet.- 7. Bishops, Deans, and 
Archdeacons. 8. The offence of creating a disturbance in a 

consecrated building or on consecrated ground. 9. Masters of 3 ~ 

Arts of (a) Oxford, (b) Cambridge, (¢) Dublin. 10. A place LIBERTY S STOCK FAKING SALE, 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the Ordinary, to which from its Cretonnes. 

geographical position it would normally be subject, ¢.g., the Deaneries ake : ‘ j ; 

at. Weuenincier end Windhes.——34. he aciihemal York. Original Price 2/6, 2/11 & 3/11 a yard. 

12. British Columbia, Australia, 8. Africa, New Zealand, India, Sale Price 1/3, 1/6 & 1/11 a yard. - 
China.—13. After approval by the Church it had to be deposited | , Patterns Post Free. 

with Parliament. LIBERTY & CO., REGENT ST., LONDON. 
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The supreme authority upon any subject, the latest (13th) Edition 
covers the entire range of human thought and activity. 


THE 


Encyclopedia Britannica | | 


43TH EDITION (The Latest) NEW FORM 


at a Remarkable Reduction 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF THE NEW FORM. 











(1) 32 volumes bound as 16, (5) The use of Britannica Opacity Paper, very firm, licht 

¥ in weight, and | fully white and opaqu It has 

(2) Complete and latest text (nething omitted, nothing the sume d 20 inness, durability apd opacity as 
altered). the India paper u “od or Bibles. 

Ty = j ‘ 3s . 

@3) Large type, easy to read (same size as used in (6) Two volumes are bound in one cover without increas- 

cemiihon tise ing the thickness beyond that o n crdinary beck— 

ambridge ue). about 2! inches. The outside measurements of the 

= ; , . pages are 8} x 10} inches. The binding is Green Clot! 

(4) Fully illustrated (all the new and original plates, “i the ‘eumn bia orads a8 seek a 0 "Casal = “no 

mups, etc.). Issue. 








______ Some Sets Offered by A LIMITED NUMBER 
PUBLISHED W, & G. Foyle, Ltd., 15 OF SETS ONLY. 
AT Brand New Condition, at CASH PRICE. DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


£23/2/6 The price includes carriage in Great Britain. Gne volume sent on approval if desired. tn all enquiries and orders 
quote Offer 466. 





, ied, 2s oes b 
the number of sets is limite sable to send immediate instructions to reserve a set pending final decision. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


— W. & G. Foyle, ri 119-125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 


"Phone: Gerrard 9310 (3 lines). "Grams: Foylibra, Westcent, London. ? 
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/EARN BY YOUR PEN! ||| SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


atter of ‘‘ Inspiration,” or even | 








Successf ul au li ever there was a time when clear and informative teaching was needed 





“ ft hn Per ( o s : B } 
education, bi of tee! ic | find ng a od sub ecis, develop- en the vexed subject of marital relationships, it is NOW. Our daily news- 
ing style, suiting » to subject, properly marketing the work, | papers bear abundant evidence to the fact that many people who com- 
et These things mence married life with fair prospects of success and happiness end up by 


being wrecked on hidden rocks of ignorance. Is it not indeed strange that 


= CAN as we arm curselves with knowl ledg e in res ees of ordinary concerns of life, 
high 





ly . : yet ip matters affecting « zhest tiny and wellare we remain in 
from 19 Study ses in) JOURNALISM, | utter ignorance, It is high time that the searchlight of truth was focussed 
tr ERAL "AUTHORSHIP, AS TICLE & STORY WRITING. upon this much-avoide + ch ect, and i sea sacs ol the Sebannes iis ted 
Each pupil receives the really } bie do with accuracy and precision. 
PERSONAL TUITION Dr. G. COURTENAY BEA 
; ae PE . . } WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 6/9 
shich has enabled hundreds who began as mere tyros to make / 
Ww A unique Book of Counsel 


ne n spare time (recent earnings being £22, £31, 


good incomes ee a ae oo THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/3 


} An invaluable guide to married happiness. 
CRRCRSES ST SaaS Geerems j INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDSAND WIVES 6/9 




















| Write for Free ‘* Bool let 5.1’ and Specimen Lessons, showing Nothing like these studies of human relationship 
| bow this fascinating work can be lez arnt under unique Guarantee | has ever beiore appeared in print. 
Sane. | THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 
| LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP qoeve. S. 1), } By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
| 37, Albemarle Street, Londen, W. 1. 4 woman must possess this “~ pful book. 
| 3y Dr. G. COURTENAY BE‘ 
————— M: ARR LAGE: BEFORE A? iD AK TER 1/2 
Ful. of important information and advice conveyed 
— in a lucid and straightforward manner. 


THE PERFECT WIFE 1/2 
A book which every woman who is already married 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST. Volume II. or cor.templaites marriage six uld read 


By O. Spengler - ° - - - } THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 1/2 
THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION. By A wonderful book of advice for the Husband of to-day 
Healt) Walter Meakin ° sa ‘ « - : ee) eee 


aan: al aii. ieee : : ‘3 THE HAPPY LOVER 1/2 
AFTER THIRTY YEARS. By The Viscount A luminous guide book which will be of unequalled help 
HAM, Gladsione - - - - - - s to millions. 


ars, THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO WOMAN AND LOVE 1/2 


’ " : —_ 4 Te fina er nt of sale’a sonderfu) survey 
st fry SOCIALISM AND CAPITALISM. By The final instalmen of Dr. Bea e’s wonde rful survey 
: . ” ~ Every woman will be the better for reading these 
Bernard Shaw - - - - - 15s. chapters. 
ae 1 ’ . Pe oa ,anw ’ 
Catalogues and information about books. 1 HE PI ly SIOLOG y OF SEX 13, S 


LE Booksoll 2 Tlohn and Edwerd Teleph a Poe yo l WAIRACE. = caly > eer 
ooksellers oe > + la al elephone and llivstrated editicn Moce>rnizec anc revised, 
' His Majesty B U M I U be] L i D. Mayfair THE VE iD THE VISIGN 4;- 
the King hb Dh e- - fei THE VEU AND S10 | 
. 350 Oxford Street, W. 1 ss By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 
A Novel! of Absorbing Human Interest 
Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 
cover by return post, together with a covy of “Health & Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 
RE Sa 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 


FEGUARDING {3:75 an Sipe ot eee 
SA origin and results 


of the safes guarding 


UNDER THE SEARCHLIGHT {utics ccparately LE ES Se RES! 
Foreworp ny RT. HON. W. RUNCIMAN, M.P. pat 


¢ This book forms the first complete survey of the methods THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


and results of the “ Safeguarding of Industries,” and is 





























(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 


eae age ong everyone who wishes to be well informed Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
on the subject. West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


| Anes 


+ ar ‘apital see ese ace ese ase ee = £4,500,000 
1 /- Paid up Capita 
Pr ce 1 nett. Reserve Fund a“ - acs ose ee £4,450,000 
(Postage 2d.). Reserve Liability of Proprietors 1 ieiies the Charter ... £4,500,000 


BRITISH PERIODICALS LTD., 19 Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of eve 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of th 3: ink 
: a 7 as throughout Austraha and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received, 











Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 leiters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Scries discounts ; 24°, for 6 insertions 3 5% for 13; 
74°. for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions show. reach the SPECTATOR Office. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of cach week. 


PERSONAL THEATRE APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
‘ W ANTED 





ep Te . 5 ae OYALTY (Ger. 2690) Evenings 8.30. 

4 CALL TO THE NATIONS —You must read “ The R a tre ann caraewinee tales cen uniin tnintes aout 
4 Royal Religion for a he ilthy, peaceful, progressive A Comedy by John Drinkwater i income. Spare or full time. Artistic Fascinating 
and spiritual Humanity. Post paid, 1s. 6d. Sec., Hatov Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays, at 2.30. Materials free ‘Customers secured.—Mitchell’s, 69 
Press, 77 Blenheim Crescent, Kensington, London, W. 11. 216th PERFORMANCI Newman Street, London 





kK ING EDWARD'S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM, 

















r 2 gre , TARY AQENCY oer 72 P 
- CIVIL AND MILITARY AGENCY has been of EXHIBITIONS, &e. The Cevernors of this Foundation invite applications 
great assistance in saving money and trouble to for the position of SECRETARY. Commencing salary 
many homecomers seeking permancnt and temporary £6 0) pct s 3 by ani ual inc reny nts of £25 to £900, subject 
homes. Special branch for care of children Write 1 or LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq., 10-6. | ¢, 9’ 5 per cent ‘deduction for Superannuation. The 
for free bookict to C. and M, Agency, Abbey House, (1) Memorial Exhibition of Sculpture by the | coorot ary will be required to devote the whole of his time 
Westminster, 8.W. 1. late HENRY POOLE, R.A (1874-1928) ‘ to the duties of the office ; administrative and scholastic 
(2) Paintings and Etchings by J. F. RAFFAELLI experience desirable 
a a re a —= Forms of Application and further particulars may be 


P . . . . 3 bta ( 7 : t yg ki ard’s Schopl 
{1X Point Group. Equal Franchise Celebrations.— A . owes ; ss m the SkcRETARY, King Edw ph, 
sirmingham, 


h * White ” Press Luncheon will be held on Thursday, WANTED TO PURCHASE eee ee ia ieee iat 


January 24th, at 1.15 p.m. at the Criterion Restaurant. _ 


























a The Viscountess Khondda. Speakers: Miss iss 
ith Shackleton, Mrs. H. M. Swanwick, Mr. H. D. BANKNOTE FOR JEWELLERY, Gold, Silver, mCTURES Ss, &e. 
Hend rson, Prof. H. J. Laski Guests include Miss | / Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental Plates (not LECTURES, S¢( ‘HHOL ARSHIF Ke 
Cecily Hamilton, Miss Rebecca West, “ Low” (Mr vulcanite), &c. Serap, any condition, large or small | ——————— resin eee : 
re David Low), Mr. Herbert Sidebottam, and editors of quantities; cash at once: highest prices; goods re- pHARMAC Y and Dispe using for Women For 
numerous newspapers, Xe. ‘Tickets 6s. each from the } turned if offer not satisfactory. Call or post to the well- Particulars Apply the Principals, Gordon Hall 
SErRPriny, Six Poiut Group, 92 Victoria Street, 8.W.1,] known firm.—Bentley & Co., 333 Oxtord Street, W.1, ' School of Pharmacy, Drayton House, Gordon St, W.C.4, 
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NINTERBSTING and THOROUGH Course of indi- 
vidual training, with a definite guarantee of a good 
of e secretarial app ointment.— Particulars from 
Mr. N. S&S. MUNFORD ENSINGTON COLLEGE 
BISHOP'S ROAD, LONDON, W. 2. *Paddington 9046. 


NAREER RS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—Training for 
all branches of the Secretarial and ‘Administrative 
Professions. Languages. One or two vacancies for 
Diploma Course (12 months) which quatifics for first-class 
appointments.— Central Employment Bureau, 54 Russell 
Square. W.C.1 





JROERE! EDUCATIOGNAT 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
RORHAMPTON LANE, SW. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. 
Principal: Miss &. } Lawrence For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grant from the 
Hoard of Education apply to the Secretary 


INSTITUTE COL- 





LING’S SWEDISH 
DPORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
Ledford.—Principal: Miss St. ans- 
rained in this College to become 
Course of Training extends over 
For prospectus apply Secretary. 


SYSTEM. 
PHL BY 
| 87 Lansdowne Rd 
feld Stuaents are t 
teachers of Gymnastics 
yrs. Fees £165 





“a year 


i oe - ATTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, S.W. 3 (day and residential). 
Pounded especially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationaryterm., Appoint- 
ments for qualified students Syllabus from the 
Headmaster 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





[* W. R. SEAGROVE., M.A., 5 years Master Glen- 
al id Donbie Bi formerly President C.1 











A, 
opens First-Class Preparatory School at Seaford in 
Jannuatp.—Apply: Normansal, Seaford. 
ares aaa SCHOOL, 

+ 
An Exa ition will be held on March Sth, 6th and 
Tth to decide the award of Foundation Scholarships and 


es to £60, and in some cases 


Exhibitions reducing the 1 
a™ per ann 


Particulars from the Headmaster 








¢ twelve Open Scholarships, 


POSSALL SCHOOL.— Sor 
\ {12 and 14 on March Ist 


fort s between the ages ¢ 





next. value i ) a year downwards, will be awarded 
by Examination beginning March Sth, 192%. Roys 
examined Rosaall and in London Apply The 


Bursar, Rossall School, Fleetwood 





! EDWAKD’'S SCHOOI OXFOR D.—A Scholarship 
‘ Examination will be held in June, 1929. Scholar- 
shipa are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and several 
Lxhibitions of £30 The ma Scholarship of £100 
may not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient 
merit. Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist 
There are als Bursaries of £30 for sons of clergy. 
J urther information can t btained from the BrRsaR. 

















> om DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAPORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding School on “modern. lines for 100 giris agod 
10-18. Recognized by tne Board of Education and tie 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 


coast air. Excellent playing ficlds. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia Cameron, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxtord, 


ORTH 

RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL owe — 
JONES, C.H., M.A., D.D. 
DAvik, B. A A 


W PUBLIC] 


CHATRMAN Rev. J. D. 
Principal: Miss M. 





The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, 
| facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and leaving 
Scholarships | 
Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth, College 
Road, Bournemouth 
(Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 





REPRINT OF | 
The Spectator 
CENTENARY 
NUMBER 


UMM YUU FP. UU 


A REPRINT OF THIS 
NUMBER HAVING BEEN 
ORDERED TO MEET 
THE DEMAND FOR 
EXTRA SUPPLIES, 
COPIES ARE NOW |. 
OBTAINABLE AT ALL || 
NEWSAGENTS, OR 
DIRECT FROM “ THE 
SPECTATOR” OFFICE, 
13 YORK STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


PUPA POE VWOVOVD—A 

















Highlands ol for a limited | 
{ little gi Especially adapted , | 
we parel ad.— Prospectus and (9d. in stamps should be enclosed 
irs. Hollis Crowborough, 5x, { 
smmnenattiiitaiaieiindititeiaatimentan to cover cost and postage for all | | 
postal copies.) 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
| 
YHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION .— } 
( Uplands School, St Leonards-on-Sea An open | ate Tat j 
scholarship of 4 p.a. is offered for competitio “i FS Bee ee — — 7 
girls over 12 and under 14 on July 3lst, 1929. Last day | 
of entry March 23rd. Examination early in May. | 
ply to thi AD MISTRESS. TIC “ENCIFS 
sn eich slomalagascilbeay se SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
{ 





SCHOOL, Dolg 
wment 1711. 


E NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


ID* WILLIAMS licy, N. Wales. 
Lod 


Headmistress, Miss KE. ¢ 


NSTANC 





HH": HFIELD OXHEY LANE WATFORD. 
t Miss WAILIS Private Residential 


Schoo! { Gi Tel “ Watiord 616. 














\ ILTON MOUNT COLLEGI ENTRANCE 
* sf HOI AK SHIPS S.—An Examination will be 
hel ; the result of which the follow 
ing r ps w t awarded :—1 Three value 
£20-£5 wz which al! girls between the ages of 12 and 
1h, e3 pt daughter of Congregational Ministers, are 
e] Halley Stewart Scholarships, 
va : ters of Congreg nal Ministers 
be 1 15 Particulars can be 
obtain ure 
Q!. ELPHIN’S SCHOOL DARLEY DALI 
\ MATLOCK 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS 

An Ex nee Scholarship of £50 a year will be offered 
in May nex Ca lute t be and under 14 
on September | 29. Entry for Exan 
ation and all particulars from the tres 
dat \ Aver Tl 





DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or onthe | 
P CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH- | 
MENTS, POMESTIC ECONCMY SCHOOLS, &c., ia | 
piven free of charge by MESSKS. GABBITAS, THRING } 
36 Sackville street, Lonion W.1. Telephone: | 
Regent 5878 Educational Agents. Established 1873. | 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS. | 
] 
| 
| 
' 
| 





w' HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
‘ TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 


ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
: CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
Pp AR ENTS by sending free of charge pros pect uses and 
TRUSTWOK THY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 

and fees should be given. 
J.&J.} _ z ational Azents, 145 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ri Tel: 5053 Central 


nd on the 








yrmation and 
establishments 


teliable inf: 
ost suitabl 


w' HOOLS AND TUTORS 
, ad e concert ‘ 








will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
re rements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, rat f fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Lt Scholas Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
lan Wil eley f Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) 
Pol er { “ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 


It vs. 6d post tree 


Pine LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

There are a good many perfectly equipped Smalley 
Schools which give a thoroughly efficient Cd Ucatiog 
at “a quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleaseg to 
send FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and ful 
information of such schools on hearing the age of the 
boy, locality preferred, and rough idea of fees jt is 
desired to pay 











J. & J. Paton, Educational Agents, 143 Cann n Street, 
London, E.C. 4 
— — ———— — ——— 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 

— as 

| he TION ir. Chas. Seymour gives private 

4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK successfully (Parlig. 

ment, Bar, Banquet). Brochure tor'd 401 Strand, W.c2 

a 

| E = FRENCH or ITALIAN from experiencag 

4 Tutor native Kiviera. For prospectus apply 

Mr. E. Woopnousr, 3b, The Mansions, Dramhag 
Gardens, 5.W. 5 Phone Kens sisi 


EEE —_ 
—=>= 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
ING SHORTHAND 


‘PEEDWRIT 
Ss Quickest and easiest learned. No mystic symbok 


Correspondence or School Courses Speedwriting, Ltd 
(Dept. 8), 76 Strand, London, W.4 

UTHORS’ MSS, Articles, &c., typed efficiently and 
4 promptly by old Public School boy disabled in the 
wut 10d. per 1,000 words ; carbon, 2d.—C. GRIFFITHS, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, 5.W. 16 





Db EARN to write Articles and Stories: ear 
4 you learn booklet free Kegent i 














(Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.5. 
ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyevecuted 
4 Mss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, Sd. per 1,000 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton KRd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 
\ iss E BERMAN Shorthand, Ty] ting 
a I Transkitions.—52 Rupert St., Piccadilly. Ger, 1737, 
DONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
A&c., required Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massey, 108 Victoria Street, Loudon, 8.W. 1 
QEND YOUR MSS. TO ME if you require them neatly 
hand accurately typed at lowest charges, 8d. p K 
words, carbon copy Ld. extra Il am out to save you 
money Why pay more, when you cannot obtain b 
work ? Give my service a trial for efficiency & pr 
nee@s L. R. Brown (D.), Oaklands, Ringwood, Hants 
BOOKS, &c. 
ee 
WOOKS AT BARGAIN PRICES.—Write for my 
£) latest Catalogue of Publishers’ Remain f 
taining an unusually comprehensive list of Books in 
most Rranches of Literature All Books in New t 
dition as first published, but now offered at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. Free H. J. Gratsuer, Ret r 
Bookseller, 55/576 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
FOREIGN 
gy Hotel de Menton et du Midi. Virst 
class Family Hotel on Sea Front. Cent { 





Town. Garden Restaurant 


WANTED 





— 
3,000 acres 
to 





PESIDENTIAL Estate of not less than 
required within three hours of Town u 
£200,000. Must be house of character and not near & 
main road Particulars to be sent to Messrs. K NIGHT, 


FRANK & RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1 





AND SUITES 


BOARD RESIDENCE 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, or Comfortable Winter 
A Quarters.—S. Devon. Sp us private house, 

River, sea, country, 
Box 1344, Spect 


large garden, high, every comfort 
good centre ‘and train service 








THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St 
\ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
bs. Od. day or 30s, weekly. With dinner, 63 Od. oF 
2 guineas weekly, 
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YOCKROACHES.— Completely cleared by BLATTIS YXPERT TATLOR 
— , . oot 4 > S ‘ t remodels costumes to date or 
TOURS, &c. ( / Union Cockroach Paste, used successfully the world I converts into stylish coat frocks Costumes and 
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“ Brilliant, yet profound.” 


A FATALIST AT WAR 


by RUDOLF BINDING, the German poet and novelist. “ Notable among the good 
War books which appear from time to time, written by soldiers of poetic imagination and 
sensitiveness.”—Times. “ A first-class War book. . . . More illuminating than much 
professional history. No other book from Germany tells us so amply and convincingly 
the things the ordinary Englishman would like to know about how it struck the fellow on 
the other side.”-—Evening Standard. “ As a picture of men at war it is one of the most vivid 
and realistic books yet published.”—Dai/y Telegraph. ‘Translated by TaN Morrow. tos. 6d. 


Vol. Il. of SPENGLER’S great work 


THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 


* Colossal in its learning, vast in its range, and almost superhuman in its intellectual contro 
— Evening Standard. Translated by C. F. Arkinson. 215. 
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New Fi: /ion 


THE UNFORGIVEN THE SWORD FALLS 


by GENERAL KRASSNOFF, author of by ANTHONY BERTRAM, author of 
From Double Uagle to Red Flag. “ So nobly Here We Ride, etc. “ Very welltold ... 
conceived and - skilfully related that ons absolutely true to life. Albert Robinson’s 
would not willingly miss the experience of . 
reading it.”—Daisly Telegraph. “ A power- 
ful and terrible book.”—Jchn o London’ s 
Weekly. 125. 6d. typically English.”—Times. 7s. 6d. 


uncomplaining philosophy, his staunchness, 
and his so dim a spark of idealism are 


The new LUDWIG—Ready on Jan, 22nd 


ON MEDITERRANEAN SHORES 


A brilliant, thoughtful, and altogether out-of-the-ordinary travel book by the famous 
biographer of Napoleon and Bismarck, Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Ready on Jan, 22nd 


THE ADEPTS IN SELF- 
HOHENZOLLERNS PORTRAITURE 


by HERBERT EULENBERG, translated by STEFAN ZWEIG, translated by E. and 
by M. M. Bozman. A fascinating history C.Paut. Casanova—Stendha!l—Tolstoy— 
of the great house of Hohenzollern in the : 
form of short, pithy, biographical sketches se . : 
of its principal members. 7th twenty-four ultimate form the literature of self-expres 
tllustrations. 185. sion. 12s. 6d. 


the three men who have given us in its 


First Collected Edition 
GILBERT MURRAYS” translation of ABSCHYLUS’ ORESTEIA 


(The Agamemnon, Choephoroe and Eumenides). Now for the first time bound in one 
volume, with revised notcs and a long new Introduction. 75. 6d, 
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